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THE RELIGIOUS AWAKENING IN BENGAL. 


Letter of the Bishop of Calcutta, to the Earl of 
Chichester, President of the Church Missionary 
Society, in relation to the remarkable religious 
awakening among the Hindoos in the villages 
near Kishnaghur, of which we gave an account 


last week. 


I have this morning promised the gentlemen of 


the Church Missionary Calcutta Committee, that I 
would represent to your lordship the urgent need 
of additional European missionaries in the station 
of Kishaaghur, which has been created by the ex- 
traordinary promises of success which the goodness 
and grace of God have been Jately opening to the 
pious subscribers of the great society over which 


your lordship presides, in that particular field of 


missionary exertion, I fulfil my promise at the in- 
stant; lest the pressure of incessant duties, which 
wave after wave roll over me, should defeat my 


wee just before Christmas last, that the Rev. 


—W.J. Deerr, hearing that I had returned from the 


first division of my second visitation, sent down a 
catechist to entreat me to come up to Kishnaghur, 
and advise him how he might best proceed with 
the large and increasing number of candidates for 
baptisin who had applied to him from all the villa- 
ges around. He described himself as quite over- 
whelmed. I wrote to him a few lines instantly, 
to “comfort him concerning his faith;” and pro- 
mised him to visit his station the moment J could 

et away from Calcutta. I begged him toanswer 
me, in the mean time, eight or ten questions also, 
that I might judge the better of the blessed ap- 


arances which he spoke of. On the receipt of 


is reply, | was struck with amazement and admi- 
ration of the grace of God—TI could scarcely be- 
lieve the accounts for joy. There seemed to be 
hundreds being “ born at once.” Finding that I 
was unable, however, to leave home from an unex- 
pected crowd of duties, I begged of the archdea- 
con to go down without — and bring upa full 
statement of the position of things, that I might 


submit it to the Church Missionary Corresponding 


Committee, and advise with them how to meet the 


rising demand for help. The Archdeacon is just 
returned; and the meeting of the co:mittee took 
place, as [ have intimated, this morning ; and I am 
now redeeming the pledge which I made of comi- 
municating with your Society, through its honour- 


ed President, without an instant’s pause. 


It appears that between fifty-five and sixty vil- 


lages are thirsting for the waters of life, in a great- 
er or less degree; they stretch to the north and 
north-east of Kishnaghur on the Jelingha, to the 
distance of forty or fifty miles, and to the south- 
west, fifleen or twenty. The numbers described 
as prepared for holy baptism—in various measures 
of course—are between three thousand and three 
thousand five hundred. The Archdeacon assisted 
himself at the reception of about five hundred souls, 
including women and children, into the Christian 
Church ; and there seems the fairest prospect, if we 
can but enter at the wide and effectual door in 
time, that not only these three thousand or four 
thousand, but the whole population of the fifty or 
sixty villages may receive the Christian faith, and 
resemble our Christian villages in the times of our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers in the sixth and seventh 
centuries. Such a glorious scene has never yet 
been presented to our longing eyes in Bengal! 
And after making all deductions for over-state- 
mente, sanguine the existence of secular 
motives, and the instability of large numbers ; 
nay, efter allowing for the influence of the tempo- 
ral relief, which was exhibited to the sufferers, 
Christian and heathen, by one of those inundations 
to which the sandy banks of the Jelingha are pe- 
culiarly liable, and which occurred during the pro- 
gress of this religious awakening, and which excit- 
ed a natural admiration, as it ought to do, in the 
neighbourhood, and contributed to augment the 
number of our inquirers—admitting all this, and 
as much more as the most timid observer can re- 
quire, it still appears that a mighty work of divine 
grace is begun—a work wide and prominent 
as we trust—a work marking the finger of 
God—a work which will demand, and war- 
rant, and repay, all our pastoral care, anxiety, and 
labour; a work for which our fathers in India, 
Brown, Buchanan, Martyn, Thomason,and Bishops 
Corrie, Middleton, and Heber, would have blessed 
and praised God, in the loudest strains of gratitude 
and joy. 

I am the more struck with this great event, be- 
cause somewhat similar ones, though on a far 
smaller scale, have been taking place in the Mis- 
sions of the Incorporated Society for propagating 
the Gospel, around Janjera and ipore. I sup- 
pose like hopeful appearances more than once 
blessed the labours of Swartz. The early tidings 
from Tinneyvelley were not very different, also, as 
[ imagine. We have reason, therefore, to be 
doubly grateful for every recurrence of these har- 
bingers of the day; and, at the same time, to be 
doubly watchful, in guarding and training these 
tender plants, lest they should be nipped by Sa- 
tan’s temptations, or pine away for want of mois- 
ture. The fearful relapses of native converts and 
whole flocks, when destitute of adequate instruc- 
tors, in all parts of India, and after the lapse of a 
very few years, is a sufficient indication to us of 
that wonderful connexion in the system of means, 
which we all acknowledge in theory, but which is 
no where so prominent as in our Jabours in a hea- 
then and Mahommedan land. Every thing depends, 
under God, upon incessant culture—and culture by 
European missionaries—at least in the actual state 
of things around us in this heathen and prostrate 
country. 

But this leads me to present to the Society a 
sketch of some of the facts which have occurred, 
and which will enable them to judge for them- 
selves of the atcuracy of my own impressions. 
Possibly I have felt and spoken too strongly. 


About four years since the Rev. W. J. Deerr, 
missionary at Kishanegore or Kishnaghur (“the 
town of Krishna” no longer, I trust; but rather 
Anunda Bas, “ the village of joy,” according to the 
name of the first spot where the blessed baptisms 
took place,) rag bows that there was a body of 
persons, partly of Hindoo and partly of Mussulman 


iamson | origin, who professed to worship the one true God, 


and who were exposed to persecution on that ac- 
count, went to their principal village and spoke to 


them of the gospet,;- 


estament behind, as silent missionaries; and pro- 
mised to see them again. — 

In 1836 he was more cordially listened to—he 
had repeated interviews—they consented to unite 
in prayer to Jesus Christ—they begged for Chris- 
tian instruction. 

Five heads of families were baptized by Mr. 
Deerr, at his visit the following winter, 1837. A 
fierce persecution had broken out: their wives and 
children were forcibly torn from them, and only 
restored by the interference of the Magistrate. 
From this date, however, numbers began to flock 
around the new Christians—the tidings spread— 
the young converts became each of them mission- 
aries—one told his brother, another his mother and 
sister, like the primitive disciples, “We have 
found the Saviour.” Thus the information reach- 
ed to the extremities of the connexion, for the 
whole body or sect are connected by intermar- 


riages. 

in 1838, the leading men in ten villages, includ- 
ing with their families probably 400 or 500 souls, 
embraced openly the doctrine of Christ ; and, after 
some months further instruction, were baptized ; 
these began from that time to celebrate Christian 
worship among themselves, and keep holy the 
Lord's day. A keener curiosity was thus excited 
among the connected family or tribe, and more 
rigid persecution followed. But the flame was so 
far from being extinguished, that it burned only 
the brighter, and spread with more rapidity ; whole 
neighbourhoods came over to the Christian fold, and 
prayed for instruction in the new religion. Mr. 
Deerr did what he could, but said little to any one. 

In the present winter, 1839, a devastating inun- 
dation plunged the whole agricultural population, 
ina moment, into the most profound distress. Chris- 
tianity, feeble as it was, produced its immediate 
fruit; help was afforded; Mr. Deerr stripped him- 
self even of the little fund indispensable for hisown 
necessities and those of his own children, to admin- 
ister to the sufferers. The Christian villagers went 
about in boats over the deluged fields, to see how 
their brethren did. ‘The neighbours said, “ There, 
see how these Christians love one another! For us, 
poor fellows, no one cares. Of a truth, there is the 
true religion among these people.” Your Lordship 
will here again recognise the scenes of primitive 
Christianity. 
This was the occasion of Mr. Deerr sending 
down the Catechist to me at Christmas; the dis- 
tress was so great, he was unable to relieve it; and 
the number of inquirers after Christianity, and of 
candidates for baptism, was still more overwhelm- 
ing and exciting. 
he Archdeacon Dealtry cheerfully went, and 
supplied my lack of service ; he took with him the 
Rev. Krishna Mohana Banerjea—whom I ordained 
in June, 1837; and he found there the Rey. J. J. 
Weitbrecht and the Rev. T. Sandys of Burdwan 
and Mirzapore, who had been attracted by the 
tidings, and came, without concert, to give what 
aid they could do such a work at such a mowent. 
The Archdeacon informed himself before he 
proceeded to the villages, of the origin and history 
of the sect from which the chief body of inquireis 
and Christiane sprung. It appears that they have 
been about sixty years settled on the banks of the 
Jelingha. They called themselves “ Kurta Bhoja,” 
Worshippers of the Creator. They had some con- 
nexion with the sect of the Durbeshas, or Der- 
vishes, supposed to abound in Persia. They had 
a firm notion of one Supreme Being; they reject- 
ed, with abhorrence, all idolatry; they held very 
slightly, if at all, by caste; they considered the 
test of proselytism, not eating, but uniting in prayer 
to the one true God. They thought, also, thet the 
Deity was to appear, or had appeared, in human 
form. The persecution which they endured seem- 
ed to argue the importance which they attached to 
their creed, and their sincerity in following it. Mr. 
Deerr thinks it will be found that some early Chris- 
tian missionary had visited them, the tradition of 
whore instructions had come down to the present 
generation. More light will be cast on their his- 
tory, doubtless, by further inquiry. To the grace 
of God only must we ascribe the faith which re- 


ceives Christianity aright; as is evident from the 


~~ with little im- 
ression: he left copies, however, of the New, 


bitterness of Islamiem, with all its fine theory of 
the Unity of the Divine Being. 

On reaching the first field of labour, the Arch- 
deacon, assisted by his brethren, proceeded to ex- 
amine the candidates for baptism—about 160 were 

ced in rowe—at the village of Anunda Bas. 

heir replies were most affecting. They evident- 
ly showed an acquaintance generally with the lost 
estate and sinful nature of man; with the incarna- 
tion and holy life of our Lord Jesus Christ; with 
His atonement; with the doctrines of justification 
and sanctification, in their substantial import; and 
with the necessity and duty of following His ex- 
ample. Jesus Christ was the beginning and the 
of their religion. Prayer to Him was the test 
of discipleship. The moment any one fell down 
called on the name of the 
iety will ise again the Apostolic fai 
he was eet. into their number. They ap- 
peared, in short, so far as could be judged, under 
the influence of the grace of . They had 
learned the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Creed, together with Dr. Watt’s First 
Catechism. ‘They knew that the Son of God ap- 
peared in human form, and died to save them; 
that there is salvation in Him, and in no other; 
that to believe in Him is the way to obtain this 
salvation; that nothing can be done without the 
Holy Spirit's influence ; that there will be a resur- 
rection of the dead, a final judgment day, a reward 
for the righteous and punishments for the wicked. 
It appeared further, so far as could be ascertained, 
that they were willing to forsake all for Christ, 
and endure whatever persecutions might come 
upon them; nor could the Archdeacon and our 
friends discover that they were influenced by tem- 
poral motives, except so far as godliness having 
the promise of this life, inseparably brings them 
with it. The inundation may have given an im- 
pulse to some; and time will show further to what 
extent this has gone ; but the greater part had pro- 
fessed to be inquirers after Christianity, and num- 
bers of them had been baptized in 1837 and 1838, 
a year or two before the inundation occurred. 

The result was, that the Archdeacon said to the 
Rev. missionaries, Can any forbid water, that these 
should not be baptized, who have received the Holy 
Ghost, in His sanctifying influences, as well as we? 
And, upon their unanimous opinion, holy baptism 
was administered according to the forms of our 
church; first to the 160 then assembled ; and then, 
at three other villages, after like examinations, to 
about 380 or 400 more. These, together with the 
little companies which had been received into the 
church in 1837 and 1838, may amount, including 
children, to nearly 1000. About 1500 or 2000 
more Jay so far distant, that it was impossible to 
visit them at that time. Messrs. Sandys, Weit- 
brecht, and Mohana Banerjea, however, went to 
several villages; and found the same eagerness for 
instruction, but far less attainments in Christian 
knowledge: they were inquirers only. These 
baptized were catechumens—most of them for 
more than a year—under the instructicns of Mr. 
Deerr and his native catechists and assistants. The 
rest are in early stages. 

But enough, my lord, of these details, into which 
many errors may havecrept. You shall have more 
accurate particulars as soon as we can ascertain 
them. I am sure, however, that you will partake 
of the joy and gratitude to Almighty God, which 
filled every heart at the Corresponding Committee 
Meeting at Calcutta, as the narrative was given, 
partly from Mr. Deerr’s letter to myself, and partly 
from the notes made on the spot by the venerable 
Archdeacon. Solemn acts of praise were devoutly 
offered up; and it was determined to strain every 
nerve to meet the divine goodness, and to cultivate 
the opening fields of usefulness. Mr. Alexander, 
a catechist at Kishna, had already been removed 
to Kishnaghur. Mr. Weitbrecht had promised 
two catechists; Mr. Sandys two others. I prof- 
fered the first fruite of my Begum Sumroo’s Fund 
at BDishop’s College—a very pious native, Brijo- 
nauth Ghose. There were already one school- 
master, two catechists, and five incipient catechists, 
with Mr. Deerr. The whole instant body of teach- 
ers would thus be, (1) one missionary, Mr. Deer; 
(2) one English catechist—whom the Committee 
solicited me to admit as a candidate for holy orders 
—Mr. Alexander; (3) and eleven or twelve native 
catechists; but what are these among so many? 
fifty-five or sixty villages—3000 inquiring souls— 
a population all around pressing to hear the Word 
of God—flocks, upwards of 1000 already baptized— 
distances of fifty or sixty miles on the east, thirty- 
six on the north, and eighteen on the west of Kish. 
naghur to be traversed! Such circumstances de- 
mand at least three European missionary clergy- 
men, three schoolmasters, and thirty catechists; 
and these are little enough for the effective work 
before them. 

But before I venture to suggest any particular 
measure with reference to these urgent demands, 
your lordship will rejoice to hear a tew particulars 
concerning the general state of your missions, and 
Corresponding Comaities, in my division of your 
evangelical Jabours in India—the diocese of Cal- 
cutta. 

I have now been acquainted intimately with al] 

our missions, and most of your missionaries—I be- 
ieve I may say nearly all—for between six and 
seven years; nor can! conceive of any clergy more 
admirably adapted, as a body, for their sacred work 
than they are. With a difference of talent and 
cast of mind, I know of no difference in point of 
simplicity, of piety, zeal, love of souls, disinterest- 
edness, diligent labour, affection for each other, 
attachment to the natives, prudence, fortitude, and 
resignation under a thousand privations. ‘They 
are, indeed, men of God. 

In addition to this substratum of good in your 
missionaries, the first work is 
now after twenty years, a good deal got through ; 
the buildings, compounds, institutions, schools, che. 
pels, are erected ; the impression on the vast native 
population around, as at Burdwan and Benares, is 
beginning to be acknowledged; the European 

entry’s ignorance or prejudices are subdued ; the 

agistrate’s friendly, but righteous aid, is experi- 
enced ; the translation and circulation of the Scrip- 
tures with the munificent aid of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, is advanced ; the communi- 
cation of the Christian doctrine, by the means of 
their children at our schools, to their parents, and 
also by the conferences held in the bazaars, as well 
as by the direct preaching of the gospel, is in full 
train—some, yea, many souls, I may say, have been 
added to the d, also, of such as shall be saved. 

Another important feature is, the Orphan Asy- 
lums, in which the most remarkable success of Mrs. 
Wilson has led the way, and which have been nou- 
rished by the necessities created in the famine- 
stricken provinces: these are preparing a body of 
intelligent native Christians for the next age ; are 
furnishing a specimen of the native female, when 
trained and educated in the Christian faith; and 
are breaking down the barriers of caste, with a 
mighty but imperceptible inroad. 

hus, all is waiting for similar visitations of 
mercy with that which has led me to the present 
letter. That very curiosity, that very spirit of in- 
quiry, that very feeling of interest in the subject of 
hristianity, which isnow awakened at Kishnaghur, 
is what our brethren are praying and longing for, 
with eager and unceasing anxiety; and this ma 
serve show us = rtance of this 
irit of inquiry, and also the humble thanksgivin 
we owe to God, for the distinguished ann ws 

Nor is there any thing to prevent similar out- 
bursts at any given moment, at any place. Benares, 
with her 500,000 Brahminical devotees, may desert 
the point of the Trident of Shiva, for the Divine 
Redeemer and his cross. The city of the imperial 
Akhbar (Agra) may quit its gorgeous Tuj for the 
Christian mission chapel; ard the commencement 
of grace, begun under the honoured and beloved 
Bishop Corrie, and apparent in Abdool Messeeh 
and his flocks for a season, may revive, after so long 
a decline, under your present missionaries. 

The importance, therefore, of the events at Kish- 


naghur, vast as it is in itself—for the value of a sin- 
gle soul who can estimate !—is elevated much high- 


er by the relative position of your other missions, 
and the hopes which they serve to enkindle of the 
further effusions of the dened Spirit. 

The Bishop, while remarking on the insufficien- 
cy of native help, when unsupported by European 
mnissignaries, p to observe : 

But your lordship will remind me, that I pro- 
mised to offer such suggestions as occurred to me, 
for the supply of the immediate demand of help at 
Ki hur. Three European missionaries, | ap- 
prehend are indispensable. They would soon ac- 
quire enough of the language to be of essential be- 
nefit. And even their going round frequently to 
each village, and aiding the native catechists, and 
addressing the flocks for the firet twelvemonth, 
through an interpreter, would be of incalculable 
moment. India hangs upon European intellect, 
firmness, and matured piety, under God, for every 
thing spiritual, abiding, holy, influential. 

From the number of your own noble youth in 
England, your lordship and the society must look to 
supply this mighty occasion, which the providence 
of has vouchsafed to a thousand, yea ten thou- 
sand prayers, — out during the nearly forty 
years of your labours as a missionary body. 

The thirty or forty catechists who will still be 
wanted, God will raise up by degrees. Extinguish 
all unbelieving fears. His arm is not shortened 
that it cannol save, nor His ear heavy that it can- 
not hear. The apostle intimates that Titus would 
find at every one of the hundred cities of Crete, 
metr fit to be ordained by him to the 3 , OF 
body of presbyters or elders. And if so, then we 
may hope that, now, initiatory teachers and cate- 
chists, to resound the name of Jesus in catechetical 
response, may gradually be found. Novices, “ Ne- 
ophytes,” they must at first be; and therefore not 
to be of as candidates lest 
being lifted up with pride, t into the con- 
demnation of "he phi In "es mean time, the 
three European schoolmasters to whom [ adverted, 
if you can be happy enough to meet with suitable 
persons, will be precious as the gold of Ophir, and 
catechists and schoulmasters may hereafter pur- 
chase to themselves higher degrees in the church. 

His Lordship then earnestly appeals to the Eng- 
lish Universities, in the hope that “ they will nie 
no longer with flesh and blood”—*“ and that Eng- 
land will not desert the conjuncture of grace, now 
that it seems to have arisen.” His Lordship pro- 


ceeds: 

Surely the love of Christ, the zeal of the l, 
the glory of the cross, the patience of the kingdom 
of God, the self-denial of the Spirit, the right es- 
timate of eternity, the bright dawn of prophetic 
bliss, the full accomplishments of the ee of 
grace, are not all observed in England, the glory 
of the Western world, and the brightest of our 
Protestant churches! Surely the case only needs 
to be fairly stated, and our petty selfishness and ex- 
cuses to be dismissed, to ensure the voluntary of- 
fer of an adequate array of missionary—not mar- 
tyrs, but labourers. 

Your lordship will forgive my warmth. I stand 
as it were, the advocate of three thousand inquir- 
ers before your table, who cannot plead for them- 
selves. I represent before you the teeming popu- 
lation around these inquirers and catechumens, 
who are waiting, as it were, for the kingdom of 
God. Opportunity is the golden spot of time. I 
may to-morrow be myself silent in the greve. 
The Society may wait in vain the recurrence of 
such a glorious opening as this, if the present mo- 
ment be allowed toslip by. Thirty years back, 
we had not Delhi; we have now the Indus and 
the Punjab, stretching itself in our view. A cen- 
tury since we were not known in Hindoostan ; we 
are now its masters. ‘To hope to occupy this vast 
territory is fruitless, unless as we enter vigorous- 
ly, and joyfully, and with gratitude to God, the par- 
ticular deere of utterance, as they unfold their gold- 
en hinges before us. 

His Lordship adds in a postscript : 

Since writing the above, a letter is come in from 
Mr. Alexander, whom I mentioned as recommended 
to me by the committee—and most joyfully shall I 
act on the recommendation—as a candidate fur 
deacon’s orders; it is dated Ranabanda, near Kish- 
naghur, Feb. 28th. He informs us that a great 
change of character is perceptible in the converts, 
in their desire for instruction, their constant at- 
tendance on such means of grace as they possess 
and in the love they bear to each other. Females 
who a short time since would not have quitted their 
own private apartments, now bring out the rice 
and vegetables for the brethren passing by, and 
overtaken by the night. Travellers fatigued with 
a days journey, will sit down and sing hymn after 
hymn, which they have committed to memory. * It 
is delightful,” says Mr. Alexander, “ to hear the 
whole company join in; and this in a place where 
ignorance, idolatry, darkness, selfishness, and the 
destructive precepts of the false prophet had 
reigned triumphant. I do trust,” he continues, 
that a glorious work of grace has been begun ; but 
the almost entire want of teachers is most dis' ress- 
ing. The people have no one to instruct them ; 
and numbers of enemies are stalking about to and 
fro, accusing the Christians of having left light for 
darkness. The fields are white for the harvest, 
but labourers there are none scarcely.” 

It is my intention, if Providence should permit, 
to go up to Kishnaghur, and hold a confirmation 
for such of the newly baptized as may be of age, 
and prepared : this will be towards the end of Oc- 
tober, on my way to Burdwan, Gorruckpore, Ha- 
zeerabagh, Allahabad, Meerut, the Hills of Mus- 
soure and Simla, Leodiana, Kurnaul, Delhi, Agra, 
Bareilly, Cawnpore, Ghazepore, Dinapore, &c. a 
circuit of more than 3000 miles, which will occu- 

y me from October 1839, to March 1841; and 
which I visited four years since. I need not say, I 
entreat your prayers for me. 

The editor of the Register observes: it is the 
earnest desire of the committee to meet the wants 
of the corresponding committee in Calcutta to the 
utmost of their power. They are truly rejoiced to 
be able to state, that one missionary, the Rev. C. 
H. Blumhardt, formerly of Abyssinia, is on his way 
to Calcutta; and that three others, destined for the 
North India mission—one of them being appointed 
to the head — in Calcutta—have sailed du- 
ring this month. us there will be, in a short 
time, three missionaries disposable for the station 
of Kishnaghur. Our readers will join in the pray- 
er, that the Lord would graciously bless their la- 
bours, — and to build up, 
a eto the glory is great name in the 
midst of the heathen.” 


SIN. 


Sin formed the volcano, the earthquake, the hur- 
ricane, the ilence which mows down the popu- 
lation of cities and empires! Sin inflicts every 
pang! Sin nerves every death-throe! Sin stains 
and blanches every corpse! Sin weaves every 
shroud! Sin shapes every coffin! Sin digs every 
grave! Sin writes every epitaph! Sin sculptures 
every monument! Sin feeds every worm! ‘lhe 
waste and havoc of centuries that are gone, and the 
waste and havoc of centuries vet to come, all re- 
verberate in one awful voice, “ Death hath passed 
upon all men, for thet all have sinned.”—Rev. J. 
Parsons. 


LIQUID GRAVE. 


“T look forward,” says a certain newspaper writ- 
er, “ with joy to the time when all who love our 
Saviour in sincerity, will descend into the liquid 
grave, and there put on Jesus by baptism.” Noah 
and his family were “saved by water,” floating in 
the ark on its surface—the like figure “ whereunto 
baptism doth now save us.” (1 Peter iii. 20, 21.) 
But all the rest of the world descended into “ the 
liquid grave.” The children of Israel “ were all 
baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea ;” 
(1 Cor. x. 2.) and yet they “ went into the midst of 
the sea on dry ground.” (Exod. xiv. 22.) But 
Pharoah and his host descended into the “ liquid 
grave.” Wedonot remember to have read of any 
others descending into such a grave, and we de- 
sire ever to escape.—Protestant and Herald. 


From the Canadian Christian Examiner. 
ON THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF THE GOSPEL. 


A more interesting question cannot be asked, 
than, What is that righteousness which in the Gos- 
pel is reqdired of man for everlasting life? It is 
generally granted that without a righteousnes, fu- 
ture happiness cannot be secured, though it is found 
that by thousands, the most dark and unworthy 
views are entertained of the nature of that only 
righteousness which is well pleasing to God. 

in offering a few observations on this subject, we 
will first notice some of those kinds of righteousness 
so generally pled and trusted in by the world, nay, 
by many who name the name of Christ, but who 
are strangers to that righteousness revealed in the 
Gospel unto everlasting life. 

any flatter themselves as having the righte- 
reesei. of the Gospel, from their having done no 
rm. 

This is the refuge to which many in the hour of 
fear betake themselves, but a refuge grounded on 


a species of reasoning indicative not only of a mind | Th 


unacquainted with moral or religious duty, but of a 
spirit sordid in its views. It is generally among the 
most ignorant and depraved that this pretence is 
alledged, by individuals who never showed any con- 
cern for time or eternity beyond the attainment of 
the absolute necessaries of Jife—whose education 
never enabled them to rise in sentiment above the 
meat, and drink, and raiment that perisheth in the 
using. And. yet.how common, ata dying hour, 
when, though standing on the brink of eternity and 
exhorted to the work of repentance towards God, and 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ—the only true righte- 
ousness to everlasting life, to find the individual 
fast locked in the bonds of error and false belief, 
congratulating himself,“ Why, I have never done 
any harm in life; I have never injured any of my 
neighbours; I have abstained from many of the 
gross vices of others; I have neither robbed, nox 
cheated, nor defrauded; I was sober and steady, 
and attentive to my business.” Now though it is 
almost hopeless to reason with such on a dying 
bed, there may be some hope in speaking to such 
in the season of health, if they a 
tle calm reflexion. We ask is this the righteous- 
ness of the Gospel of Jesus? Are not thousands 
of the heathen free from those scandalous sins? and 
if the mere refraining from them is sufficient be- 
fore God, must it not have been sufficiently in the 
power of every man to have made himself righte- 
ous without a revelation and a Saviour from hea- 
ven, to inake known a new righteousness by faith ? 
This negative quality may carry many through 
the present world of various grades and descri 
tions of character, but it will not through the val- 
ley of death to the gates of heaven. The ques- 
tion is not what will do for time! but what will do 
for eternity. God I thank thee,” said the self- 
righteous Pharisee, “| am not as other men are, 
extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this pub- 
lican.” But what was the judgment of heaven? 
He went not justified to his home: that God at 
whose bar he was tried, and who judged him not 
according to the opinions of men or his own de- 
praved, self-conceited notions, but by the high rules 
of righteousness condemned him as unfit to stand 
before him. I have done no harm! and is this all 
that can be = supposing the assertion to be 
true? Are the high faculties of wind, of moral 
and spiritual action, to lie buried instead of being 
dug out of the lowest depths of man’s nature, and 
polished and adorned as fit for the temple of God? 
[s the proclaiming the glory of the Divine Being 
both in sentiment and action, the imitating the 
character of blessed benevolence in intercourse 
with others, the rising in attainments of the gifts 
and graces of a better spirit than what naturally 
characterizes man —to be esteemed matters of such 
trifling importance, that their neglect will meet 
with no condemnation? Such was the reasonin 
of the slothful servant, who though entrusted wit 
but one talent, yet bound it up ina napkin, and 
hid it in the earth. His reasoning that he had 
done no harm did not excuse him before his mas- 
ter; “ Cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer 
darkness,” was the judgment!pronounced upon him. 

Again, many flatter themselves of being righte- 
ous before God, from their having done good. 

This, too, is a common kind of Pm 
pled by many, and inasmuch as it is of an affirma- 
tive description, it is more eagerly clung to than 
the negative one we have mentioned; but still 
like the former, it indicates a mind very imper- 
fectly acquainted with the system of faith and 
me taught in the New Testament. “ The 

ave been just in their dealings with others, they 

have often shown pity to the afflicted, they have 
been charitable to the poor, they have ev«-n assist- 
ed in the work of promoting and supporting the 
Gospel.” But is this the righteousness of the 
kingdom of heaven? Is human justice, that which 
every man, being himself his own judge, considers 
to be sufficiently just and right to his neighbour, 
that justice which fulfils the will of Him who is 
infinite in justice, and no 1especter of persons? 
Will that pity which now and then vibrates on the 
iron chord of the selfish heart, satisfy Him who is 
all merciful, full of pity and compassion? Will 
the profession of benevolence, with now and then 
an extension of the cold hand of charity, come up 
to the extent of the will of that being who is love, 
and requires man to love his neighbour as himself? 
Will the parting with a little of this world’s abun- 
dance for the support of religion, more by con- 
straint than by free will, not so often as a matter 
of the last consideration as of the first, when every 
other demand has been met with, appear as righte- 
ousness before Him who has said, “ Give unto the 
Lord the first fruits of your increase.” Besides, 
we would ask who more correct in fulfilling the 
righteousness of the law than Paul before his con- 
version, not only living blameless according to the 
rules of the strictest sect in his days, yet so far 
from esteeming his righteousness after conversion 
as of any avail before God, he exclaimed, “ What 
things were gain for me, those I counted loss for 
Christ.” Or what meaneth the graphic language 
of the prophet, “all our righteousnesses are as filthy 
rags, and our iniquities like the wind have carried 
us away?” It is granted that the manifestation of 
many of the virtues which can endear man to his 
home, his neighbour and his country, may raise 
him high in the just estimation of his fellows, may 
shed a lustre over his name, a halo of gratitude 
even over his departed remains—but what may do 
for earth may not do for heaven. To live to man 
and to live to God are not the same things. An 
opie on his tombstone may not prove a breast- 
plate of righteousness before the judgment seat of 
Christ; and the enrolling his name in the world’s 
history may not be the enrolling it in the Lamb’s 
book of Ifie. A man may be all that the world 
could wish him to be, may show much of that 
sweetness and goodness of character flowing from 
an amiable temper, and yet, like the young man in 
the pel, though worthy the esteem and com- 
mendation of men, he may be mourned over as not 
of the kingdom of God. If one man could, by his 
own righteousness, render himself well pleasing to 
God, why might not another, why might not all? 
Many of the heathen show equal goodness and 
kindness with many in a Christian land. If this 
righteousness, then, were enough, what was the 
need of the revelation from heaven of a righteous- 
ness which is by faith? 


But again, many flatter themselves with being |God 


righteous frem their using the means of grace. 
This is another kind of righteousness pled by 
many as a refuge before God—“I have been a 
reader of my Bible, I have maintained the form of 
religion in my family, I have observed the Sabbath, 
attended the sanctuary, and availed myself of the 
highest ordinances of Divine appointment.” But 
is this the righteousness required of man by God ? 
If so there would be less reason for the complaint 
of the prophet, “ who hath believed our report and 
to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed ?”—and 
none for that saying of the apostle, “ they are not 
all Israel who are of Israel.” The various ordi- 


nances of religion are not grace, but only the 
means of grace; the external conductors by which 
the unseen life and soul of godliness may 


municated to man, the pi which the waters 
of life flow from their A ended head to supply the 
wants of the faithful; they are but the outside of 
religion, and though pei by the spiritual minded 
as that which keeps from the view of the world, 
what is hidden with Christ in God, yet they will 
be prized, not for their own sake, but for those 
choice advantages conveyed through them; but 
prized no more than the shell of the nut, compared 
with the value of the kernel within. “1 fast twice 
in the week, I give tithes of all I possess” was the 
climax of guodness of the self-righteous Pharisee. 
But these were er and as the power of 
religion had never been felt in his heart, a compli- 
ance with externals was of no avail. Many shall 
say at the day of judgment, “ Lord, Lord, have we 
not prophesied in thy name, and in thy name have 
done many wonderful thirgs,” to whom neverthe- 
less the judge will answer, “ Depart frem me, I 
know you not.” The means of grace are not to 
be confounded with grace itself, nor the method of 
obtaining righteousness with righteoueness itself. 
e mere externals of religion can avail nothing in 
mo aps the spiritual nature of man, a nature 
which nothing can fully satiefy but God, who is a 
Spirit, and must be worship in spirit and in 
truth. As reasonable would it be for the hungry 
man to be satisfied with the most costly platters, 
but filled with nothing which can allay his famish- 
ed appetite; or the thirsty man with a cup of the 
choicest gold carved with the most curious devices 
of the cunaoing astificer, yet empty of any thing 
that can quench his burning desire for even a drop 
of water; or the man who in the darkness of mid- 
night calls for a light, would with the lamp of the 
most valuable material put into his hands, yet con- 
taining no oil. One and all of them would say, 
“ these are not the things we want; it is not the 
latter, but food in the platter; it is not the cup, 
t water in the cup; it is not the lamp, but the 
light thereof thatis wanted. All these vessels are 
prized as being useful, but only as means to an 
end. They afford the best and easiest method of 
enabling man to enjoy the blessings they contain. 
So with the ordinances of grace; they are, so to 
speak, but the vessels of the sanctuary, the means 
of conveying divine blessing to the soul; and false 
is the notion that man conceives of his having at- 
tained the righteousness of God simply by regard- 
ing the externals of religion. 

t wherein then consists the righteousness of 
the G l, a righteousness said to of God, re- 
vealed from faith to faith? We would answer, it‘is 
the righteousness of Christ, a righteousness pro- 
cured and bestowed by him on all the penitent and 


P- |believing. ‘This righteousness of Christ may be. 


viewed in a twofold sense, Ist as justifying, and 2d 
as sanctifying. 

To the question what shall I do to be saved ! the 
guilty conscience in vain looks for a satisfactory 
answer in the various schemes and suppositions of 
reasoning men. For the purpose of working out a 
righteousness in the room of sinners and according 
to the design of grace and wisdom, imputing that 
righteousness to all who believe and trust in him, 
the Lord Jesus came into this world to be a 
propitiation for our sins. Though, therefore, by 
the deeds of the law, no flesh shail be justified be- 
fore God, there has been manifested the righteous- 
ness of God without the law, even the righteous- 
ness which is by the faith of Jesus Christ unto a! 
and upon all them that believe, for there is no dif- 
ference. God, for Christ's sake, is ready to pardon 
the yes pe to account them in his sight as if 
- had never sinned at all, if so be that the 
guilty believe in Christ as their Saviour, and rest 
upon him alone for acceptance before God ; for of 
him Christ is made unto believers, wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption, 
being the end of the law for righteousness to every 
one that believeth. In desiring righteousness, 
man should be just desiring Christ, loving, adoring, 
honouring, and obeying him, holding him as his 
hope, his peace, his holiness, his all in all, looking 
to, trusting and rejoicing in his intercession, rest- 
ing the security of his state upon his merciful care, 
without restraint, doubt, or suspicion, confiding in 
the assurance that his blood cleanseth from al] sin, 
that from him can be obtained a robe of white that 
shall hide every past imperfection, a garment of 
salvation adorned and beautified as the attire of 
angels. This righteous of Christ is by him called 
the bread and the water of life. “Iam the bread 
of life that came down from heaven, of which if a 
man eat, he shall live for ever. He that drinketh 
of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst, 


Y | but it shall be in him a well of water springing up 


to everlasting life.” In other words the righte- 
ousness that I will give him will be of such a satis- 
factory and permanent nature as shall supply every 
want, and increase the joy of every receiver for 
evermore. 

But the righteousness of the Gospel is to be 
considered as refering particularly to the sanctifica- 
tion of the heart by the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, a sanctification which will be obtained in 
proportion to the desire which is felt for it, a de- 
sire figuratively compared _ be Lord to hunger 
and thirst. Man requires a better heart and purer 
affections than those which characterize him by 
nature. To enable him to enjoy and attain to the 
beauties of holiness, the choice delights of hea- 
venly wisdom and grace, his Saviour communicates 
to him according to the measure of his faith and 
prayer, a new heart and a clean spirit, a righteous- 
ness within the mind, an influence to purify him 
from the dross and corruption of the earthly char- 
acter, and to implant and cherish in him the high 
born principle of the heavenly. This personal 
righteousness of the believer, can never be said at 
any time to be perfect. Even in the knowledge of 
earthly things, in the arts and sciences, in the dis- 
covery of the laws of matter or of mind, the great- 
est philosopher can never content himself with the 
thought that in the investigation of truth he can 
go no further, as having reached the utmost limit 
of human knowledge: so in the knowledge of di- 
vine things the Christian never finds himself per- 
fect, however much he may know and experience 
of their height and depth, which passeth know- 
ledge. In like manner the conquests gained over 
the depraved lusts and corrupt affections of the 
natura] man, are never so complete that the Chris- 
tian can look calmly to the past, as if it were stain- 
ed by no sin, or to the future as if every difficulty 
were surmounted. In the ladder of perfection, of 
moral character and spiritual attainments, there are 
many steps even the highest of which as seen by 
the eye, is not the last, for that is found resting in 
divinity itself. But it is the privilege, no less than 
the trial of the Christian, to climb this ladder, step 
by step, and blessed are they who, with unwearied 
zeal and persevering ardour, pant, and struggle, 
and strive for higher attainment. There is a ca- 
pacity of ape an elevation of sentiment, a no- 
ble ambition of design, a high aspiration after stil] 
greater degrees of perfection, that render the in- 
dividual an object of the divine approbation. And 
what is all this but just the conquest of depravity, 
corruption, and error, the subjugation of one unru- 
ly passion after snother in busy world of im- 
pelling principles within, the extending the reign 
of grace over the whole man, soul, body, and spirit. 
This righteousness, though wrought within the 
man, is yet called the righteousness of Christ, for 
it is from him this work, commenced, and by 
him it is perfected. Weare the workmanship of 
, created anew unto good works, When he 
ascended up on high, it is said, he received gifts 
for men, even for the rebellious, that the Lord God 
might dwell among them. These were the gifis 
of the Holy Ghost which he sent down from hea- 
ven, the spirit of holiness and power, proceeding 
from the Father and the Son. The Spirit, who 
wes not merely to visit men, to abide for a season 
and then to depart for ever, but who should remain 
in the Church, in the hearts of all believers, so 
long as the world shall endure. All that distin- 
guishes the Christians from the worldling is of the 
spirit—His faith, his love, his joy, his peace, his 
long suffering, his temperance, his patience, his 


godliness, his brotherly kindness, his charity—are 
not the fruits of his own labours, but of the Spirit. 
venliness 


His holiness of mind, and hea of temper, 
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Asuse or Exampie.—When one reads the me- 


ity of heart, and conformity to the ¢ of 
Christ, are bt ether words fort 
ness required of man by God, eet 
which will be accomplished according to the inten- 
sity of desire on the part of man to have it carried 
on within him. 
Such, we consider, is the nature of the righte- 
ousness required of man by God, in contradistinc- 
tion to several rom 
portant point. 2 ‘Ww y fai at- 
tained toit. Bl are they that hunger and 
thirst after it, for they shall be filled. 
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Cuurch Case.—Numerous in- 
quiries by letter and otherwise have been address- 
ed to the publisher of the Presbyterian, in regard 
to the Report of the Presbyterian Church Case, 
announced as in press some months ago. The work 
has been delayed by unexpected and unavoidable 
circumstances, the printing is now proceeding as 
rapidly as possible. It will be published early in 
September, and if subscribers and others have 
grown impatient for its appearance, they may at 
least have the satisfaction of knowing, that the de- 
lay has arisen from efforts to render the Report 
more perfect. In both size, and style of publica- 
tion, it will much surpass what was originally 
proposed, while the price fixed will not be raised. 
Due notice will be given when the work is ready 
for delivery. 


A Test ror WortpLty Proressors.—A preva- 
lent and absorbing topic of conversation, particu- 
larly in oar large cities, for many months, has been 
the unsettled state of business. In every little 
company collected together we hear speculations, 
predictions, and complaints of the unpropitious rate 
of exchanges, solvency of banking institutions, 
depreciation of stocks, and depressed prices of 
produce. On all these points buginess men are 
fluent, and an intensity of feeling is betrayed in 
every feature of their countenances. The arrival of 
foreign steam packets is expected with eagerness, 
and the nature of the advices may soon be learned 
from the despondent or animated looks of those 
whose hopes have thereby been crushed or sustain- 
ed. It cannot be questioned that men in business, 
whose property is involved in these fluctuations, 
suffer at a time like this, a mental agony, to 
which bodily pain is not at all comparable. The 
apprehension of a sudden reverse of fortune, in- 
volving, perhaps, bankruptcy and ruin, is to him, 
who is the victim of it, an anguish which wears 
heavily upon the mental and bodily faculties. 
Sympathy should be extended to persons thus 
situated ; they may anticipate a fall from affluence 
into poverty; they may see the bright prospects 
of their families on the eve of a total eclipse, and 
as the suspense is prolonged, their fortitude to en- 
dure the harrowing thoughts, is diminished. Their 
sufferings therefore should be commiserated, al- 
though the state of feeling is by no means justi- 
fiable, or even excusable. ‘The Scriptural philo- 
sophy is the true one on this subject. Take no 
thought for to-morrow for the morrow will take 
thought for the things of itself ; a man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth ; godliness with contentment is great 
gain; and again, what shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? 
Were these principles deeply and ineffaceably im- 
pressed on the soul, it is not conceivable that any 
change in the outward condition could produce 
such corroding anxiety as that which we have de- 
scribed. It is only where wealth is cherished 
with an idolatrous affection—-where a man’s trea- 
sures are earthly, instead of heavenly—where the 
heart has identified their possession with the at- 
tainment of happiness, that the thought of separa- 
tion from them is so agonizing. Did every one 
realize the truth so explicitly taught in the inspired 
volume, that man’s true happiness consists in the 
favour of God and the light of his countenance ; and 
that it may be and often is found associated even 
with worldly poverty, how could they feel, if not 
say, while contemplating the wreck of fortune, Ye 
have taken away my gods and what have I left? 
The sorrows to which we are referring are a part 
of the punishment which God inflicts on those who 
suffer their affections to be estranged from him. 

Among those, however, who are thus intensely 
affected by unpropitious changes in business, may 
be found some who have professedly dedicated 
themselves to the Lord, and who by that act. of 
dedication have declared that they were crucified 
to the world and the world to them. If their trea- 
sure be indeed in heaven and not upon the earth, 
is their anxiety, are their apprehensions about 
worldly losses seemly and consistent? Does not 
the existence of these feelings demonstrate their 
worldly mindedness, and their distrust of the Di- 
vine promise and providence ? Could they feel as 
they do, if their affections were in heaven, and if 
they realized that they were but sojourners on 
earth? We think it would be impossible. Rather 
with Job would they say, The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord. It would be well for professing Christians, 
who as men of business are suffering disappoint- 
ment and loss, to test the sincerity of their profes- 
sion by their present state of feeling. To assist 
the investigation we will propose a few interroga- 
tories. Have you ever felt as much serious appre- 
hension about the loss of your own soul, as about 
the loss of your property? Have you felt the same 
amount of anxiety for the spiritual well-being of 
your children, as for their temporal prosperity ? 
Would the intelligence that they were unrenewed, 
and therefore constantly in danger of hell, alarm 
you as much, as the intelligence that you were on 
the verge of bankruptcy? Did you ever feel as 
rauch real concern for the glory of God, as you 
have about your private affairs? Did you ever 
spend as many anxious days and sleepless nights 
in working out your own salvation or in beseech- 
ing the blessing of God to rest on your family, as 
you have in a time of pecuniary embarrassment ? 
If one of the foreign packets should bring the in- 
telligence that all the missionary stations in hea- 
then lands had been broken up, would it distress 
you as much, as advices that your shipments, 
which had promised great profits, had turned out 
utterly rainous? By these and similar questions 
put directly to your conscience and heart, the sin- 
cerity and force of the Christian principle may be 
ascertained. If professing Christians in worldly 
business find they cannot bear this self-scrutiny, 
their duty is obvious, to lay anew the foundation of 
their repentance and faith, and to escape all future 
unhappiness of the kind, by casting their care upon 
God who careth for them, and never again distrust- 

ing that providence who heareth the young ravens 
when they cry for food, and who will not suffer 
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may be saved without all this experience and trial 
in the Christian life; and. he may be ready to 
quote numerous living instances of persons es- 
teemed pious, who have not gone through the same 
course of training for the kingdom of heaven. 
This is the abuse of a good example, which is 
designed to incite to the highest efforts of piety. 
A Christian has no warrant for lowering-the stan- 
dard of personal godliness, but is instructed to aim 
at the greatest attainments as indispensable. Haly- 
burton, and Owen, and Brainerd, were eminently 
good men, and yet how far short of their perfect 
model did they fall. All are required to have the 
same mind that was in Christ, and to walk in his 
footsteps, and if, instead of striving to imitate so 
glorious an example, they content themselves with 
falling short of even human models, they have rea- 
son to fear that they have not the root of the mat- 
ter in them. 


Departure or Missionaries.—Mr. Phineas R. 
Hunt, printer, of Bath, New York, and Mrs. Abi- 
gail N. Hunt, of Conway, Massachusetts, destined 
to the Madras mission; and Miss Eliza Agnew, 
of New York city; Miss Sarah F. Brown, of 
Newark, New Jersey ; and Niss Jane E. Lathrop, 
of Bozrah, Connecticut, destined to the Ceylon 
mission, ander the direction of the A. B. C. F. M. 
sailed from Boston in the ship Black Warrior for 
Colombo, on the 30th ult. Religious services 
were held on board the ship, and prayer was of- 
fered by the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, of Philadelphia. 

EccresiasTicaL.—The Classis of New Bruns- 
wick, at a meeting on the 24th ult,, dismissed, 
upon his application, the Rev. Dr, Janeway, in or- 
der to connect himself with the first or second 
Presbytery of New York. 


For the Presbyterian. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


$40,000 Proposed Foreign Appropriations for 
the year ending April 13, 1840. 

This Society, at its anniversary in May last, 
“ resolved, that the providence of God evidently 
indicates, that he will render THE PRESS, as an 
auxiliary to the preaching of the Gospel, a migh- 
ty engine for the conversion of the world ; and that 
the intelligence from the various countries to which 
the Society’s aid has been hitherto extended, gives 
evidence that at least Forty Thousand Dollars may 
be advantageously employed the ensuing year, in 
promoting the Society’s operations in fureign and 
pagan lands.” 

n concurrence with the above, and with the late 
renewed appeals from abroad, the Executive Com- 
mittee appointed a special Committee, consisting 
of members of different religious denominations, to 
correspond with our respective Foreign Missionary 
Institutions, and to consider the applications re- 
ceived from respective countries and stations, 
and all the information before the Society ; and as 
the result of these inquiries, it was unanimously 
resolved, that the proposed sum of Forty ‘Thousand 
Dollars be transmitted by the Finance Committee, 
as early as funds shall be received, as follows: viz. 
China and Singapore, for the use of mis- 

sions of A. B. C. F. M., and Rev. Messrs. 

Gutzlaff and Roberts, (including $4C0 for 

Ref. Dutch mission at Borneo and Batavia) $1600 
China and Batavia mission, Prot. Ep. Ch. 500 


Rev. Samuel Dyer, Malacca, to aid in pre- oe 
paring Chinese metal type, . 

Siam, American Baptist Board - 700 

Siam, A. B. C. F. M. 

Asam, for Asamese, Tai, N6éga, and Bengali 700 


Burmah, for Burman and Taling, (including 

$1500 for Karens, two dialects, . - 4000 
Northern India, missions of Gen. Ass. Board 3500 
Orissa, General Baptist mission : - 1000 


Madras, Baptist mission to Teloogoos - 700 
Madras, for two South India missions of A. 
Ceylon, for South India Tainul missions 2500 
Sandwich Islands - 2000 
South African Female Tract Society, and 
Western Africa, A. B. C. F. M. ‘ 200 
Nestorians, Persia, . 500 
Syria, (including $200 forCyprus) . - 1000 
Asia Minor, missions at Smyrna, Constanti- 
nople, Broosa, and T'rebizond, 200 
Constantinople, mission of Prot. Ep. Ch. 600 
Greece, missionsof A. B.C. F. M. . - 1500 
Greece, mission of Prot. Epis.Ch. Athens. 500 
Greece, mission of Am. Bap. rd - 600 
Crete, Prot. Epis. mission : . . 300 
Russia, Tract labourers at St. Petersburg 2000 
Sweden, Rev. Geo. Scott and others . - 300 
Denmark, Hon. Peter Browne, . “ - 300 
Hungary, Wendes & Poles, through Mr. Els- 
ner, Sec. Prussian Tr. Soc. Berlin, - 400 
Barmen Tract Society . 200 
Bremen Tract Society . - 200 
Hamburg, Lower Saxony Tract Society . 600 
Hamburg, American Baptist mission - 700 
Belgium, Rev. Philip Boucher and others . 300 
Paris Rel. Tract Society . . : - 600 
Paris Eng. and Am. Tract Asso. ; 200 
France, Amer. Baptist Board . . - 600 
Strasbourg, Rev. Prof. Cuvier, and others. 300 
Spain, Rev. W.H. Rule. . 300 
Reserved to meet newclaims . . 2000 
Total, $40,000 


For several of the above stations larger sums 
have been requested, and might doubtless be ad- 
vantageously used ; but the Committee have limit- 
ed themselves to the total amount designated by 
the Society. This amount at least is necessary to 
prevent the stopping of presses and derangement 
of this part of the missionary work for want of 
means. The whole subject is confidently com- 
mended to the prayers and liberality of all who 
sigh over the abominations of this dark world, and 
look for the glorious appearing of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ. In behalf of the Committee. 

JAMES MILNOR, Chairman. 


Secretaries. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF THE BIBLE. 


The venerable Dr. Boudinot, one of the most 
distinguished philanthropists of the present age, in 
a letter to his daughter, Mrs. Susan V. Bradford, 
inserted as a preface to his “ Age of Revelation,” 
has the following very impressive and just re- 
marks : 

“ For nearly half a century,” he says, “I have 
anxiously and critically studied that invaluable 
treasure; and I still scarcely ever take it up that } 
I do not find in it something new—thatI do not 
receive some valuable addition to my stock of know- 
ledge, or perceive some instructive fact, never be- 
fore observed. Inshort, were you to ask me to re- 
commend the most valuable book in the world, I 
should fix on the Bible, as the most instructive, 
both to the wise and ignorant. Were you to ask 
me for one affording the most rational and pleasing 
entertainment to the inquiring mind, I should re- 
peat—it is the Bible; and should you renew the 
inquiry, for the best philosophy, or the most inter- 
esting history—I should still urge you to look into 
your Bible. I would make it, in short, the alpha 
and omega of knowledge: and be assured that it 
is for want of understanding the scriptures, of the 
Old and New Testament, that so little value is set 
upon them by the world at large. The time, 
however, is not far off, when they will com- 
mand a very different reception among the sons of 
men.” 

The above was written in December, 1795, soon 
after the publication and wide circulation of Paine’s 
Age of Reason—nine years before the first organiza- 


| by those on the continent of Europe, end 
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ness of his persona! defects, by saying, @ ™a@N | sacred oracles have since that period been distribu- 


of the blessed Creator, whose memorial be glori- 


texts from the Bible which we have quoted before. 
In short, our creed is based upon the truth of God, 
and in confidence upon his wisdom and goodness, 


larly by that. of the American Bible Society, with 
thousand agxiiaries—what a change bas been 
uced itrtfie World! Miltions of copies-of the 


ted among the nations, and the happiest effects have 
followed this distribution. How remarkable then, 
were the prophetic words of the American philan- 
thropist, chat “the time was not far off when they 
(the Sacred Scriptures) would command a very dil- 
ferent reception among the sons of men.” 

Dr. Boudinot was in his 56th year when he 
wrote the above. He lived to his 82d year. r- 
ing this period, he had the exalted pleasure of see- 
ing Bible Societies established in many parts of our 
country; of seeing, through his agency, that no- 
ble institution the American Bible Society, rising 
with majesty, and diffusing countless blessings 
throughout this country and the world. Could he 
now look down from heaven, where, we doubt not, 
he has gone, how would his happiness be increased 
(if that were possible) in beholding the fruits of his 
pious labours and his exemplary beneficence. 
“ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord—yea, 
saith the Spirit, for they rest from their labours and 
their works do follow them.” 


— 


EARTH'S CHANGES. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


As waves the grass upon the field to-day, 

Which soon the wasting scythe shall sweep away, 
As smiles the flowret in the morning dew, 

Which eve’s chill blast upon the winds may strew. 
Thus in brief glory boast the sons of clay, 

Thus bloom awhile, then wither and decay. 


Dust tends to dust—with ashes, ashes blend, 
The senseless turf conceals the buried friend : 

A few may sigh upon the grave’s dark brink, 

A few salt tears, the broken soil may drink, 

A few sad hearts in lonely sorrow bleed, 

And pay that tribute which they soon must need. 


I saw the infant in its robe of white, 

Its doating mother’s ever dear delight, 

It clapped its hands when tones of mirth went by, 
And nature's gladness glistened in its eye: 

Again Icame! An empty crib was there, 

A little coffin, and a funeral prayer. 


I saw the ruddy boy, of vigour bold, 

Who fear’d not summer’s heat, nor winter's cold, 
With dexterous skill he skimm’d the frozen pool, 

His laugh rang loudest ’mid his mates at schvol : 
Again I sought him, but his name was found, 

On the low stone that marks yon church-yard mound. 


Oh! boasted joys of earth! how swift ye fly, 
Rent from the hand or hidden from the eye : 
So, through the web the weaver’s shuttle glides, 
So, speeds the vessel o’er the billowy tides, 

So cleaves the bird the liquid fields of light, 
And leaves no furrow of its trackless flight. 


< 


But we, frail beings, shrinking from the storm, 
We love these skies that gathering clouds deform, 
Though wounded oft, as oft renewed our toil, 

To rear a fabric on this sand-swept soil, 

And still we strive forgetful of the grave, 

To fix our anchor on the tossing wave. 


Yet He, who marks us in our vain career, 

Oft shows how frail is what we hold most dear, 
Spreads o’er some face belov’d the deathiul gloom, 
Or hides a parent in the lonely tomb, 

Arrests the thoughtless, bids the worldling feel, 
Wounds to admonish, and afflicts to heal. 


Look to that world, where every pain shall cease, 
Grief turn to joy, and labour end in peace ; 

Oh! seek that world, by penitence and prayer, 

Sow the seed here and reap the fruitage there, 
Where shadowy joys no longer cheat the soul, 

But one unclouded year in changeless light shall roll. 


THE JEWISH CREED. 


From Mr. Leeser’s Catechism for i Children 
prepared for a Jewish Sunday School, Philadelphia. 


1. What do you call a Creed? 

‘Those doctrines which are the foundation of any 
system of religion. ‘In other words, those ideae of 
belief which one admits as the follower of a par- 
ticular faith. 

2. Have we any ideas peculiar to us, as followers 
of the Mosaic Law? 

We have; and upon the admission thereof rests 
the distinction which divides us from other nations. 

3. Is the belief in this creed alone sufficient to 
insure salvation ? 

By no means; we should believe and confide in 
the truth of religious doctrines; but without acts 
to demonstrate the existence of such faith, our life 
is not pleasing to God, who demands of us active 
exertion in his holy service. 

4. What is then the use of a Creed! 

The firm faith in, and admission of acknowledged 
truths which will best promote a correct course of 
life ; for by being impressed with holy feelings we 
will be best able to withstand temptations and the 
inclination to sin inherent in man. 

5. Which are the chief doctrines already given? 

I. The belief in God. 

II. The belief in the revelation of the Law. 

III. The belief in reward and punishment after 
death. 

6. Are there not some modifications, or more 
extensive ideas connected with these chief doc- 
trines of Faith? 

There are several, which have been already partly 
mentioned. 

7. Into how many divisions then is the whole 
Jewish Creed divided, as generally accepted among 
us? 

Into thirteen, which are generally called the 
Thirteen fundamental Principles of the Jewish 
Faith, because upon the admission of them we 
found the truth and the justness of our lives as Is- 
raelites faithful to the law of God. 

8. Please to recite them in the order in which 
they are found in our books. 

]. I believe with a firm faith that there exists a 
Creator, who, blessed be his name, has created and 
governs all his creatures; and that He alone has 
made, does make, and will make all things that can 
by any possibility have existence. 

II. I believe with a firm faith that the Creator is 
ONE, and there is no unity like Him in any manner, 
and that he alone ie our God: who was, who is, 
and who will be, 

III. I believe with a firm faith that the blessed 
Creator is incorporeal; that no bodily infirmities or 
accidents can reach Him, and that He can be com- 
pared to nothing corporeal of which we can form 
any idea. 

V. I believe with a firm faith that the blessed 
Creator is the first and the last. 

V. I believe with a firm faith that the blessed 
Creator is the only one to whom we should pray, 
and there is besides Him no being to whom we 
ought to address our prayers. 
I. I believe with a firm faith that all the words 
of the Prophets are true. 

VIL. I believe with a firm faith that the prophe- 
cy of our teacher Moses (upon whom be peace) is 
true, and that he was the chief of all the wise men 
that lived before him, or will come after him. 
VIII. I believe with a firm faith that the whole 
law, which we have now in our possession, is the 
same which was given to our teacher Moses (upon 
whom be peace.) 

IX. I believe with a firm faith that this law will 
not be changed, nor will there be another law from 
the Creator, blessed be his name. 

X. I believe with a firm faith that the blessed 
Creator knows all the deeds of the sons of men, and 
all their thoughts; as it is written: “ He fashion- 
eth all their hearts, and understandeth all their 
works.” 

XI. I believe with a firm faith that the blessed 
Creator will reward those who keep his command- 
ments, and punish those who transgress them. 

XII. I believe with a firm faith in the coming of 
the Messiah; and though he tarry, still will I daily 
wait for his coming. 

XIII. I believe with a firm faith that the dead 
will be called to life at the time it may be the will 


fied for everlasting, and to all eternity. 

10. Why do you believe these doctrines? 
Because they are all founded upon the revealed 
word of God, as we have shown by the various 


BYTERIAN. 


From the Scottish Guardian. | 
SPEECH OF DR. DUFF, 

Delivered before the General Assembly of the Kirk of 
moles the eve of his return to Z missionary 
JSield in India. 

Dr. Durr then rose and said—In all human pro- 
bability this may be the last occasion I will ever 
be allowed to address this House, and | cannot do 
so without a certain painful emotion; but still I 
feel the influence given by that beautiful phrase, 
“ Trust in the Lord, forever trust, and place your 
strength in the Lord Jehovah.” And my confidence 
is awakened by the full assurance that Jehovah is 
present with this House. ‘There was a time, in- 
deed, when even in this House it was necessary fur 
one to betake himself t the Bible to prove that it 
was the duty of a Christian Church to engage in 
missions. We have, I dare say,all heard the story 
of the venerable Erskine having once said, ** Rax 
me the Bible,” when he was to prove that this House 
should engage in missions. Blessed be God that day 
has gone by, and if there was any prayer that I had 
more than another, it would be that it should be 
buried so deep in oblivion, that there should be 
no room on the tablet of history for its epitaph. 
This House, fifteen years ago, resolved in its cor- 
— capacity to come forward and acknowledge, 

y its testimony, the obligation to engage in the 
mighty cause of missions. [t was the first National 
Church which in its national capacity did so; and 
since that time, notwithstanding all the blessings 
that our Saviour has conferred on our labours, the 
Church ought to remember that she was still but to 
begin. Many have endeavoured to lull us into 
sleep by their syren songs of success; but in the 
midst of this fatal slumber, the truth is that we 
have scarcely begun. What is the state of the 
world at this moment? From a calculation made 
by an intelligent old missionary, it has been ascer- 
tained, that if the Gospel was to progress at the 
rate of the last thirty years, it would take 20,000 
years before the world could be nominally Chris- 
tianised. That is enough to humble us all. Now, 
it is marvellous that we should be living in that 
state of things in the nineteenth century, since the 
Lord issued the great command —— his 
apostles to go forth to all nations. It does seem 
strange, that at this particular year, day, and hour 
of the nineteenth century, the cry should ascend, 
that the world is still under the dominion of apos- 
tasy—it is enough to rouse us to exertion. It be- 
comes this House and this Christian assembly to 
consider what may yet be done in order that the 
Gospel may be more widely extended. Two a 
ago it was my privilege to announce in this house 
that in the East the superstition of the Asiatic na- 
tions is encouraged by the Government that sways 
o’er our mighty empire. I then gave some proo 
I adverted to twenty schools founded on the system 
of excluding all religious education ; and on that oc- 
casion I also endeavoured to represent how the libra- 
ries that had been founded were supplied with books 
quite anti-Christian, and the meaus of systematic 
infidelity thus thrown in the way of the natives. 
The friends of the Church devised an excellent 
scheme—they sent out large numbers of Christian 
publications, and wished them to stand side by side 
with the volumes of Hume, Gibbon, and others, so 
that the Government might not be said to be exer- 
cising a system of favouritism. Now I think that 
was a fair scheme, and ought to have been acqui- 
esced in instead of rejected by the Government 
composed of men so liberal as they assume them- 
selves to be. But liberality now-a-days means 
something different from the former and true sig- 
nification of the word. As far as I can see, those 
who call themselves liberal simply adopt one side 
of a question, and determine all else to be illiberal. 
Is there not something awfully revolting in the 
very announcement that a Christian Governinent 
forms institutions for instruction which exclude 
entirely the Christian religion, But it shows the 
necessity for the friends of the Church being up 
and doing, and not trusting to men, but looking to 
Jehovah for strength. The idea of a Government 


enlightening the people simply by secular instruc- | 8% 


tion is very dangerous; it is like the gloom of 
night mantling over a stagnant marsh. t if the 
Sun arises and dispels the gloom of night will it 
not dispel the vapours? No, it will reveal them, 
and render them tenfold more noxious. So is the 
hold that this anti-Christian system of education 
takes of an ignorant mind—it excludes the whole- 
some purifying influence of religion, and renders 
the intellect one moral quagmire. We have heard 
of the noble poet who described himself as in the 
attitude of standing on a bridge with a palace and 
a prison on each hand; but the spectacle here is 
more horrible to contemplate, fur the palace of an 
infidel is not only close by, but actually surmount- 
ing the prison—the charnel-house of immorality. 
The Rev. Doctor here mentioned an instance of a 
young Hindoo, who was pronounced a phenomenon 
of intellectualism, having been admited by baptism 
into the Church, calmly braving the derision and 
ill treatment of his friends. Now, let one and an- 
other such be added to the number, and who can 
charge us any longer with sowing plentifully and 
reaping sparingly. Let them be added until by 
separating themselves from the surrounding masses 
the same gradually begin to crumble away; the 
collective mind would no longer exist after it was 
fairly set loose ; and as easy might they attempt to 
recall one of those icy fragments which crown the 
Alpine range, after its adhesion gives way before 
the genial heat of summer, and dashes and thunders 
with resistless force down to the level plain, as at- 
tempt to recall those who fall off from the mass of 
superstition before the pure light of Christianity. 
The Rev. Doctor then alluded to the native super- 
stition taking — as if in a stronghold in the 
great antiquity of their chronicles—that they have 
remained for three thousand years unchanged, 
while all other sects have been changing and 
springing up. They beheld the Brahmins risin 
up with those fantastic regions of the past, which 
exclude things present. But the Bible had declared 
that all kindreds and families of the earth should 
yet come and bow down befure the Word. This 
ought to inspire the Church with confidence to 
forward among the mighty fabrics of superstition in 
the East, and sound simultaneously the trumpet of 
true religion. With regard to the home duties of 
those attached to the India Mission, as a member of 
this House, he might talk with a fearlessness and 
freedom he would not otherwise presume to do. He 
thought that there wasone grand delusion at home, 
and it was in reference to what was called the 
effect of public meetings. ‘They would easily get 
a thousand men congregated together if they got 
an eloquent man to address them, in the same way 
as they could attract a multitude by the exhibition 
of a Polar bear; a few men who can cause the 
walls of a building to ring with their eloquence, 
must call forth the sympathies of those they address. 
Now, the delusion was that the people went away 
in raptures, and in the idea that those feelings are 
actually transmigrated through the country, where- 
as it was very likely that in Edinburgh, for instance, 
and other large towns, there were many thousands 
who knew nothing of the exciting cause. He real- 
ly thought that all this was a delusion, and that they 
must go deeper than this if they would have this or 
any other scheme of the Church to prosper. He 
confessed that he never had been present at such 
meetings without being painfully impressed with 
the truth of what he described; indeed the feeling 
called forth at these meetings, and its actual effect, 
reminded him of the description in a Latin poet in 
regard to a rocky mountain casting forth glowing 
embers, which fell on ice and snow, and were 
speedily extinguished—so the enthusiasm of those 
meetings is dissolved, and extends not to the mass; 
and it was at the mass they ought to reach, both as 
regarded the Missionary and the Church Extension 
Scheme. He had, however, found in his progress 
through Scotland that Christian ladies could doa 
great deal. One had accosted him full of love for 
the scheme, and said, “ I know quarters in which | 
can secure you £500 ;” and in the north, two ladies 
had come forward and said to him, “ We will not 
allow England to outdo Scotland: we shall endea- 
vour to get the double for you here.” They had 
pico set about an agency on the principle of 
centrifugal force until it spread over the kingdom, 
and the circle, after it had extended and widened 
from the agitated centre, at length began to con- 
tract, and £800 was tossed into our funds. There 
was nothing like active exertion—words were to- 
tally unavailing without i'. When coming to this, 
his native land, he had been told at the Cape of 


ous influence of an unfriendly clime. 


had carried off an infant. What did the mother aging the pom 
do? Did she run distracted among her neighboure, i 
asking them how they would 


her to attempt 
the-vecovery of her child, and tose the precious 
moments in vain words? No, she flew after the crea- 
ture to the mountains, reached its den, and there 
she found her darling child unhurt and uninjured. 
The next day when she looked at the rocks, and 
chasms, and dangers she had passed, her soul was 
dismayed at the ht, she could not believe that 
she had ented such obstacles. But what 
would not a mother brave for her offspring! and in 
like manner should be the Christian love of this 
Church for the Brahmins—it should go fearlessly 
forward in devising schemes for the advantage of 
this glorious cause. One point more; there was a 
topic much agitated, and that was, devising books 
for the children. Some one said, “Give me the 
songs of a country, and [ will let any one else make 
the laws ;” and another said, “ Give me the school- 
books, and I will pre you both the songs and the 
laws.” But he said, give him the schoolmaster, and 
he had no objection to allow others to make the 
laws, the sciences, literature, songs, and all. Alex- 
ander said he had been prompted to his great ex- 
ploits by reading the [liad in his youth, and Gus- 
tavus Adolphus had been, in like manner, filled 
with emulation. People were apt to think such 
men sui generis, but it was no such thing, they 
were only specimens of their class as the stupen- 
dous Alps were of the same remarkable features in 
other parts of the globe. Was it not the boast of 
Scotland that she had sent forth renowned warriors 
and statesmen, and the most intrepid adventurers, 
into distant and barbarous regions? But could Scot- 
land not send forth a race of men nobler than even 
these illustrious men, end who would hand down 
the name of Scotland to immortality —a race of men 
that would be most dreaded in the halls of Pande- 
monium, but the most loved in the halls of Heaven 
—a race of godly, self-denying missionaries? There 
was another channel through which it was thought 
that the cause might be advanced, and that was 
through the pulpit. No doubt that was a legiti- 
mate field. (Hear.) They might cry hear, and hap- 
py would he be if they would hear. At present 
missionaries Were in a great measure excluded 
from the pulpits. Was not the preaching of the 
Gospel the very object for which the Word was cre- 
ated? Did not Christ come and die that his saving 
name and death might be made known unto all na- 
tions? The pulpit ought to be the channel for 
teaching this, and yet the scheme of missions was 
rarely taught. He knew that he was treading on 
delicate ground. They might set him down as an 
enthusiast, but none would give him credit for his 
honesty ; no one could say that he was doing any 
thing contrary to the spirit of Christianity. In his 
zeal for the Church he would yield tonoman. The 
Reverend Doctor again in the most impressive and 
eloquent manner enjoined on the Assembly the all- 
important and parting command of the Saviour— 
to go unto all nations, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature. We have heard it said this da 
that the knell of the Church has been rung. It 
must be rung if we do not obey the command—if 
we do not obey the commission—which has been 
given by our Saviour. Am [I at liberty to pick and 
choose which of his commandments I shall obey ? 
Suppose I proved that I obeyed all the others, but 
violated this great command, I am guilty of the 
breach of them all. Apply this test, then, to the 
present case; and what what have the church 
courts done, in obedience to this command, at home 
and abroad? Alas! for the last century we have 
heard it said, when there were no cases of discip- 
line, no mattersof party interest brought under no- 
tice, that there was no business; yet you are 
charged to preach the Gospel to every creature. 
What would be thought if the Governor General 
of India, and his Council, some day, overpowered 
with the fatigue of business, resolved to enjoy a lit- 
tle leisure, and cast off the cares of a great empire; 
and were to shut themselves up in some retreat, to 
riot in luxurious indulgence, leaving the rest of the 
great empire, of which their Sovereign has dele- 
ted to them the government, to rush to ruin? 
What would you think of those individua!s who, 
confining their labours to some particular spot, 
should resolve that beyond this they would not go, 
that they would not go to all the myriads of the 
earth—that to those myriads they would not exer- 
cise kindness, nor any thing else? I feel that we are 
come toa greater crisis of the Church when we 
deal with this theme than when we deal with 
that on which we have already entered. We are 
uilty as a Church of neglecting our commission. 
t is not enough to say that we shall rise and re- 
solve to act atherwise. We must first express our 
deep contrition for our past neglect. Why not ap- 
point a day of national humiliation and fasting and 
prayer, that in the presence of Jehovah we may 
pour out of a broken and contrite heart, the confes- 
sion that we, our kings, princes, and priests, have 
done wickedness. I do feel that unless we thus 
resolve and humble ourselves, it is in vain that we 
profess our zeal for the cause. I do not proclaim 
to others what I would not press upon myself; and 
a minister may say how dare he ask his —— 
tion to give what he does not give himself! His 
tongue is bound—his heart is shut up—be cannot 
do it, And why should he have such scruples, 
knowing that many of his congregation are bestow- 
ing their fifties and hundreds of pounds on aj] man- 
ner of drugs that stupify the faculties! Does he not 
refrain because he does not wish to set an exam- 
ple—an example which would certainly be fullow- 
ed? Show me a minister that has set an example; 
have the people not followed that example! Yes, 
universally. I have known instances and could 
state them. We must begin at home. We dare 
vot ask others to do what we dare not do ourselves. 
Let us but imitate the example of our fathers. We 
cannot hear too much of the days of our fathers. 
We ought to bless God that we had such fathers ; 
and think it good that as an element in the educa- 
tion of our land, we have such glorious names to 
animate our energies, and to be among us as a 
watchword and a trumpet sound. Yes, when borne 
down by the anxieties of a missionary’s Jife in an- 
other land, and ready to sink down into despon- 
dency, and realise the feelings of the exiles of old, 
who by the rivers of Babylon sat and wept, yet re- 
turning home and finding the Cloud of Witnesses, 
reading of their sufferings and trials, I have fallen 
down before God, and restrained every disinclina- 
tion to enter upon my duties, moved by the very 
feeling, and freshness, and fulness of what those 
men achieved. They set an example which we 
ought to imitate. The direction of Christ was— 
“if a man would follow me let him deny himself.” 
We are willing to follow, but not to deny our- 
selves. Give me that which costs you something 
—which requires the exercise of self-denial. In- 
stead of £6000, we should have £600),000. Yes, 
this may be marked down as some Brahminical ex- 
travagance of the East. I say, if we imitate our 
fathers, it will not be an extravagance, but a sober 
truth. Let others do what they please; let them 
talk loudly and boast of the deeds of their fathers. 
Oh, if we had the thousands which some men here 
prs flowing into the Christian treasury! If the 
rd will, my unaltered and unalterable purpose is, 
to return to the scene of my former labours. In 
adhering so determinedly to this resolution, I am 
not unaware of the misconstruction and uncharita- 
ble insinuations to which, in certain quarters, my 
conduct has been subjected. Now, though in my- 
self I feel and confess that I am nothing, yea, “ less 
than nothing, and vanity,” [ must, for the sake of 
“magnifying my office,” be permitted to assert and 
vindicate the integrity of my actuating motives. 
I would return to the and of my adoption, not te- 
cause, in the gross and carnalising judgment of 
eome worldlings, [ could not do better at home. 
No: if the earnest and reiterated entreaties of 
fiiends, if the most alluring offers, on the part of 
some of “the mighty and the noble,” of the most 
tempting invitations to spheres of honour and re- 
sponsibility, from not a few of the Christian people 
of this land, could have availed aught, I might, in 
the low, vulgar, and drivelling sense of the expres- 
sion, have done better at home. I would go, not 
from the restless spirit of wild, roving adventure. 
If the animating principle had flown from that 
source, sure enough it ought by this time to have 
been cured, in the case of one who twice suffered 
shipwreck, barely escaping with life—who, more 
than once, was well nigh foundered amid the gales 
and hurricanes of the deep—and who was thrice 
brought to the very brink of the grave by the noxi- 
would go, 


No. 
for 
Mother, infinitely rather, be the occupant of the 


pand luxuries of the East. 
experience constrains me to say, that, 
the enjoyment of real personal comfort, | would 
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hut, with its homeliest fare, in the colde-t 


and bleakest ravine that flanks the sides of Schihal- 


lion or Ben Nevis, than be the possessor of the state- 
liest palace, with its royal appurtenances, in the 
plains of Bengal. J would go, not from any freaks 
of fancy respecting the strangeness of toreign lands, 
and the exciting novelty of labour among the dwel- 
lers there. There I have been already, and can 
only testify, that the state of the heathen is far too 
sad and awful a reality, to be a fitting theme for 
story or for song, unless it be one over which hell 
would rejoice and heaven weep. I would go, not 
from any unpatriotic dizlike of my native Jand, or 
misanthropic aversion towards its people or its in- 
stitutions. No: for its very ru ness, as the 
land of “the mountain and the »” I cherish 
more than ordinary fondness. How could it be 
otherwise? Nestled and nursed, as it were, from 
earliest infancy, among its wildest and sublimest 
scenes, no enjoyment half so exhilarating, as the 
attempt to out-rival the wild goat in clambering 
from crag to crag, or to outstrip the ravens in soar- 
ing to their loftiest summitse—no music half so 
sweet as the roar of the cataract among the beet-— 
ling precipices of the solitary dell—no chariot and 
equipage half so much desired, as the buoyant 
wreaths of mist that curled their strange and fan- 
tastic shapes around the ragged peaks of the neigh- 
bouring hills. Hence a fondness for the character- 
istic scenery of my native land, amounting almost 
to a passion—a passion which, like every other, it 
requires Divine grace to modify and subdue. For 
oft as I have strayed among gardens and groves, 
bestudded with the richest products of tropical 
climes, the involuntary ejaculation has ever been, 
“ Give me thy woods, thy barren woods, poor Scot- 
land!” ‘Towards its people I have always cherish- 
ed the fondest attachment—an attachment vastly 
augmented by the circumstance, that from Pomona, 
the mainland of Orkney, to the Solway Firth, there 
is scarcely acity or district in which I could not 
int out one or more personal friends, in whose 
hristian society I have found refreshment and de- 
light. Of all its institutions, sacred and civil, I 
have ever entertained an unbounded admiration— 
an admiration that has been immeasurably enhan- 
ced by the contrast which the want of them exhi- 
bits in other lands. I would therefore go, not be- 
cause I love Scotland less, but because, I humbly 
and devoutly trust, that, through the aid of Divine 
grace, I have been led to love my God and Saviour, 
and the advancement of his blessed cause on earth 
still more. 


be intrinsically more precious than a soul in Green- 
land, or Caffreland, or Hindostan, or any other re- 
~~ on earth—because, with the Bible in my hands, 
cannot see that the bounds of the Church of Scot- 
land are identical with the bounds of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom; or that the Lord Jesus, who is no 
respecter of persone, is the Redeemer of Scotland 
rather than of any other realm included in the em- 
phatic and catholic designations of “all the world,” 
and “all nations.” I would go, because, with the 
Bible in my hands, I cannot see that the ministerial 
office was — to be solely or even chiefly lo- 
cal and pastoral. No: in its very constitution it is 
essentially ubiquitous and evangelistic. ‘The very 
commission by which, through the divinely-app.int- 
ed ordinance of the Church, | am authorised to 
preach the Gospel at all, binds me to be ready to 
go forth to any one of “all nations,” to which the 
glad tidings must be proclaimed. This general 
commission may, for substantial reasons, in the 
case of hundreds and thousands, particularly in a 
Christianised land, obtain a fixed, special, local, and 
pastoral destination. But such destination can never 
cancel nor abrogate the fundamental obligation in- 
volved in the original commission. Hence the in- 
eradicable impression, that if God in his providence 
beckon me, and the Church, in the rightful exercise 
of her spiritual authority, invite me to a particular 
sphere in any portion of the divinely-ap inted 
field of labonr which is “the world,” I on no 
more refuse, without forfeiting my commission in 
the eye of Heaven, whatever may be the easy and 
accommodating opinions of men, than a covenanted 
servant of her Britannic Majesty could, without in- 
curring similar forfeiture, decline proceeding on 
public duty to any one of the remotest colonies or 
dependencies of the empire. Having, with the 
Bible in my hands, formed such views as these 
of the nature and character of the ministerial com- 
mission, how could I stand up here this day, were 
I of the number of those who, thinking nothing, 
and caring less about the real and proper Bible 
field, coolly, and without the least consciousness of 
shame, confess that they are either comparatively 
idle, or not directly engaged in their Master's 
work, and satisfy themselves with petitioning 
Church Courts for their wisdom to devise some 
measure whereby professional employment could 
be secured for them at home? Methinks the voice 
of patriarchs, and prophets, and apostles, in one 
united and solemn peal, would be for ever thus 
ringing in my ears—What! No professional em- 
ployment at home? Why, then, not transfer your 
services to other parts of the field, immeasurably 
more necexsitous? Why be constrained to make 
such humiliating confessions—to advance such 
humble petitioninge—when the real field, “the 
world,” is all before you, and calls from every 
quarter are sounding in your ears, loud as the cries 
of perishing multitudes which no man can number ? 
Why, by such waiting, and loitering, and petition- 
ing to be hired, do you provoke a special applica- 
tion to your case of one of your Saviour’s most pun- 
gent and penetrative parables! It is now eighteen 
hundred years since the morning of the Gospe) dis- 
pensation dawned upon a benighted world, when 
the Lord of the vineyard first summoned the la- 
bourers to go into his vineyard, and now, when the 
day is far spent, yea, when it is about the eleventh 
hour, he cometh, and behold he findeth you and 
many others standing idle in the market-place, and 
again he sayeth unto you, Why stand ye here all 
the day idle? Do you reply, Because no man hath 
hired us? What! no man? No philanthropist, no 
congregation, no Presbytery, no Synod, no Assem- 
bly! Go ye into my vineyard, and whatsoever your 
hand findeth to do, doit with all your might. Now, 
suppose that, moved by such a gracious invitation, 
land my fellow-loungers were each of us roused 
to reply, “ Lord, here am I, send me ;” but"first re- 
solved to take a survey of the vineyard. Su 
the larger portion of it by far were found still in a 
wilderness state, other portions here and there but 
partially roolainied, and only one small corner that 
could be said at all to approximate to a state of per- 
fect cultivation—suppose that the choicest spots of 
that corner were not without thorns and briars, and 
other marks of a careless and relaxed husbandry— 
still, as compared with the rest of the vineyard, a 
very paradise of beauty and fertility—what would 
be thought of us, the eleventh-hour labourers, if, 
instead of manfully resolving to put forth all our 
energies, and at once invade the wholly unbroken 
surface, with its impenetrable jungle, we should 
waste our precious time in clainorously petitioning 
the occupiers of the already cultivated and most 
fertile corner in their wisdom, to devise some mea- 
sure whereby we could be employed and privileged 
to settle there too? Oh, if the Lord of the vineyard 
suddenly reappeared to take an account of our stew- 
ardship, what reply could we make that did not vir- 
tually, actually, and undisguisedly imply after all 
it was our Own ease, and comfort, and convenience 
we paramountly sought for, and not the promotion 
of the interests of Him, whom we in words acknow- 
ledge as our Sovereign Lord and Master! To es- 
cape from the guilt and condemnation of such lag- 
gart, and disgraceful, and criminal conduct, I would 
now go to the unreclaimed wastes of the great 
vineyard; and I would go to India in preference 
to other ions thereof, simply, because at pre- 
sent the Lord has, in the overrulings of providence, 
opened up a larger and more effectual door, than 
in any other land, for proclaiming the glad tidings 
of salvation to scores of millions that never heard 
of a Saviour. And seeing that Scotland, with its 


two and a-half millions, has a supply of about twelve 
hundred ordained pastors connected with this Na- 
tional Church; while the Church is satisfied with 
sending forth only ten to preach the Gospel to more 


_ them that trust him to want any good thing. 


tion of the British and Foreign Bible ogre 
the establishment of that great Society, followed 


By | and in reliance upon his mercy and justice, which, 
like His existence, are everlasting. | 


Good Hope that a creature belonging to that part 
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jects in the East that are famiehing for lack of know- 


From the Vermont Chronicle. 
SCOTLAND AND THE BIBLE. 


The common schools of Scotland have a power- 
ful influence in moulding the character of the peo- 
ple. In the southern parts of the country, with 
which I am more particularly acquainted, a 
education is placed within the reach of the whole 
of the rising generation, and there is not a child 
that does not acquire some knowledge of the ordi- 
nary branches of learning. The course of educa- 
tion in the common schools of Scotland is not very 


pressing 
overwhelmingly on my soul, I cannot, without be-| extensive, but the instruction given in the differ- 


strength are supplied from above—I dare not be 
guilty of adding one however insignificant, 
to the swelling catalogue of hundreds at home, and 
thereby subtracting one, however insignificant, 
from the lean and scanty tablet of units abroad ! 
By the blessing of God, therefore, I to re- 
turn and join the little band that is before me, 
“bearing the burden and heat of the day.” And, if 
ye will not angment our number, till one and an- 
other hag successively fallen, oh, let us have at 
least your sympathies and your prayers! your 
prayers in the closet, your prayers at the family 
altar, your prayers in the assemblies and congrega- 
tions of the people. In the whole annals of time, I 
know only of one case wherein a being, in humen 
form, could declare, not in proud, cold, stoical apa- 
thy, but in lowly, yet calm, self-conscious indepen- 
dence, that he needed not, ‘and would not brook 
any manifestation of pathy or entreaty in his 
behalf. It was when the snem of sorrows, groaning 
and bleeding under the burden of an i inious 
cross, was wending his weary way up the steeps of 
Calvary. ‘The spiteful outbreak of scoff and scorn 
on the part of the men of Jerusalem, which proved 
that their hearts were hard as the nether mill-stone, 
he could buffet with patient silence. But the tears 
which proved that the daughters of Jerusalem had 
still bowels of compassion, made him break the si- 
lence in words of tenderness, more magnanimous 
than any that have ever issued from the lips of man 
orangel. Resolved on that day to tread the wine- 
press alone—resolved on that day to exhaust the 
cup of human woe and Divine wrath—resolved on 
that day to monopolise, as it were, the griefs, and 
groans, and penalties, not of time merely, but of 
eternity—he seemed to feel as if every tear drop- 
ped from human eye were his if every 
pang of anguish wrung from human heart were a 
subtraction from the fulness wherewith he had de- 
termined to bear our griefs and carry our sorrows. 
Hence the burst of God-like tenderness—“ Daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem, weep not for me; weep for your- 
selves.” But though we cannot, dare not, appro- 
priate these words in their Divine plenitude, we 
may, to the extent of repudiating all fears that in- 
volve the notion that we go forth on a forlorn hope, 
while we would invite the sympathies and the pray- 
ers of the faithful, because we are but “men of like 
passions with themselves,” and exposed to peculiar 
trials and temptations. Armed and fortified by such 
sympathies and prayers, we shall go forth with re- 
doubled energy, and a more elastic buoyancy of 
hope. However mighty and apparently invincible 
the forces that are arrayed against us, victory in 
the end is sure to be ours. But ere the final vic- 
tory is won, we may have to encounter difficulties 
far greater than any ever yet realised. Indeed, my 
impression, gathered from the Bible and the whole 
history of Providence, is that a night of gloominess 
and darkness—a night of clouds and thick dark- 
-ness—a night of tribulation and judgment, is ap- 
proaching, such as has not yet brooded over this 
lower world. But God’s purposes cannot be 
stayed. The Gospel must be proclaimed for a 
witness to all nations. And out of every nation, 
and kindred, and tongue, and people, God’s elect 
people must be chosen. And in the darkest season 
of the night of troubles, men shall stand up as faith- 
ful witnesses for the truth. And the darkness may 
be increasing during the night; but, oh! let us re- 
joice and be exceeding glad. It is commonly re- 
marked, that the darkest hour is that which imme- 
diately precedes the dawn—that the tendencies, 
there towards the light are greatest and strong- 
est at the very time when the gloom is becoming 
most dense. So with the moral world. The dark- 
ness may thicken and increase ; but as it approaches 
its climax of gloom, the tendencies towards the 
dawn are stron And then suddenly will burst 
upon the world a day of glory, such as has not been 
since the sons of the morning sang together over 
the abodes of primeval bliss. The light of the moon 
will be as the light of the sun, and the light of the 
sun seven-fold. As the glorious luminary breaks 
from his orient chambers, he at once beholds the 
teeming myriads of Eastern Asia joyously chaunt- 
ing their morning orisons. As he advances, the 
tide of praise rolls on in one vast and continuous 
line, stretching from the Arctic to the Antarctic 
shores—the inhabitants of every vale, and the ten- 
ants of every rock, pouring in their tributary ho- 
sannahs. The loud chorus is resounded by the 
millions of enlightened Europe and emancipated 
Africa. It is wafted across the Atlantic by the 
“ streamered flags of far-spread realms,” that meet 
to hail each other in sweet communion. It is 
echoed by the numberless kindreds and tribes of 
the western continent, and reverberated, in shouts 
of hallelujah, from shore to shore, over the broad 
expanse of the Pacific. Blessed jubilee! No voice 
of jarring or of discord is heard amid the multitudes 
of rejoicing lands. At every successive point of 
the earth’s vast circumference, the morning psalms 
of the East sweetly blend in unchanging harmony 
with the evening anthems of the West; and the 
matin songs of the West, with the glowing vespers 
of the East—and thus the ocean-stream of melody 
for ever circulates around the globe. All earth is 
tuneful with the songs of ransomed myriads—all 
heaven re-echoes to the song. Blessed jubilee! 
how I long to see the day! To hasten it by a sin- 
gle hour, who would begrudge separation from 
parents, friends, and even beloved children? Who 
would begrudge rivers of tears, and trials, and 
sufferings even unto death? Jn the full assurance 
that come it will in God’s own appointed season, [ 
would now, in the name, and accompanied with the 
presence, of the Angel of the Covenant, speed me 
to that benighted land, where, if it be the will of 
Providence, [ have no other wish than to labour, no 
other wish than to die, no other wish than to be 
buried! And in anticipation of an early departure, 
I would now return my warmest and most grateful 
thanks to the respected Convener and other mem- 
bers of the Assembly's Committee, for all the gen- 
tleness, and charity, and forbearance, which they 
have ever exercised towards my manifold infirmi- 
ties: I would return my most cordial and unfeign- 
ed thanks to you, venerable fathers, brethren, and 
friends, and aj] other members of this Church, that 
have heaped so many undeserved kindnesses upon 
me, during my temporary sojourn amongst you ; 
and now would I bid you all a long and solemn, 
but, I trust, not an eternal, farewell. At present 
we part, but it is upon the summit of our spiritual 
Pisgah. Our next meeting may be beyond the 
flood—on the streets of the golden city—by the 
banks of the river of life—in that blessed region 
where adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
But though absent in the body, oh! Jet us be one in 
spirit, aa ever united at a throne of grace. And 
oft as I remember our beloved earthly Zion, whe- 
ther here or on the waves of the ocean, or amid the 
ragings of the heathen, the utterance of my heart 
will be in the burning strains of the Psalmist :— 


Pray that Jerusalem may have 
eace and felicity : 

Let them that love thee and thy peace 
Have still prosperity. 

Therefore I wish that peace may still 
Within thy walls remain. 

And ever may thy palaces 
Prosperity retain. 


And oft as ye remember the toiling pilgrims in a 
foreign land ; and oft as ye associate their labours 
and triumphs, through grace with the cross of Cal- 
vary; whether the loud tempest howls, or the 
evening zephyr gently murmurs around your dwel- 
ling ;—oh, let the sentiments of your heart, the lan- 
guage of your lips, the herald voice of your actions, 


Fly abroad, thou mighty Gospel, 
in and conqucr, never cease ; 

May thy lasting wide dominions 
ultiply and still increase ; 


ent branches which com that course, is tho- 
rough; and, by means of it, a foundation is laid on 
which may be erected a superstructure of almost 
any dimensions, Biblical instruction forms a part 
of the exercises of every school. The Bible, so 
far as I know, is always one of the class booka; and 
the Assembly’s Catechism is regularly repeated by 
every scholar that is old enough to commit it to 
memory. Other compendiums of Christian doc- 
trine and duty, in the shape of catechisms, suited 
to the different capacities and attainments of the 
pupils, are used in most of the schools. At the 
seminary which I attended, we were required 
every Monday, to repeat the texts of the sermons 
which we had heard the preceding day; and if 
any of us had not attended a place of worship, it 
was expected that we should give a satisfactory 
reason why we had not done so. I cannot say 
how common such rules were in other schools; 
bot I know that we who were obliged to submit to 
them, never supposed that we were more strictly 
dealt with than others in our circumstances. Even 
in the classical schools of Scotland, one day in the 
week is usually devoted to the reading of books on 
religious subjects ;—so far, at least, as my know- 
ledge enables me to speak on this point, such a 
practice is common. “Sacred Dialogues,” and 
“ Buchanan’s Psalms,” [Latin,] are books which 
form part of the reading of the different classes 
that pass through the grammar-schools of Scotland. 
It is unnecessary to say, that all this is well cal- 
culated to exert upon the youthful mind an influ- 
ence which is favourable to religion and morality. 

Instruction on religious subjects is given, at 
stated times, by most of the heads of families, to 
all the members of their respective households, 
The evening of the Sabbath is usually employed 
in reading the Scriptures, and in attending to cate- 
chetical and other religious exercises. The As- 
sembly’s Catechism is made a text book in every 
family, as well as in every school. Family wor- 
ship is so common in Scotland, that it is attended 
to, in many instances, even by those who are not 
considered as pious persons. 

Expository preaching is common among all the 
different denominations in Scotland; and this, I 
doubt not, contributes largely to the intelligence of 
the people ou religious subjects. 1 believe there 
are ministers in Scotland who have, in their public 
discourses, expounded to their congregations the 
whole of the sacred Scriptures. It is interesting 
to see every person, young and old, come to meet- 
ing with his Bible, and follow the minister as he 
proceeds from verse to verse, and refers to the dif- 
ferent passages by means of which he illustrates 
and confirms the various positions advanced in his 
discourse. In the south of Scotland,and for any 
thing I know to the contrary, in other parts 
of the country also, it is so common for people to 
carry their Bibles with them to the house of God 
or to keep a sufficient number for the use of their 
families in their pews, that any person who might 
not have one, would appear singular; and it would 
be deemed a piece of politeness to hand him one 
to use during the time of the meeting. _ ! 

The Scotch ministers regularly examine their 
people on theological subjects. Once at least, and 
more commonly twice in the year, every minister 
goes arvund the whole of what would be called his 
“parish,” and catechises all his hearers, old and 
young, male and female. On the Sabbath day, he 
appoints from the pulpit the time and place for his 
“ examinations” during the week ; and it is expect- 
ed that, at the appointed hour, all his hearers who 
reside in the neighbourhood shall assemble in the 
house which has been fixed upon for the meeting. 
The minister has a list of his people in the vicinity, 
which he calls over, each one answering to his 
name as called. The names of those who may be 
absent are marked, and inquiries are made of such 
as are present, whether the reason of their absence 
is known. The Assembly's Catechism is always 
made the text-book on such occasions ; and the man, 
or woman, or child, that could not answer the ques- 
tions contained in that manual, would be sure to 
be noticed as peculiarly ignorant by all who were 

resent. 

Such, I think, are some of the most important of 
the means which, under God, have rendered the 
people of Scotland so distinguished among the rest 
of the nations of the earth, for their knowledge, 
their morality, and their religion. So far as these 
means have fallen into disuse in any part of the 
country, the people have become as ignorant and 
vicious as others; but so far as they have been 
vigorously employed, they have been instrumental 
in maintaining that high standard of sobriety and 
intelligence for which the Scotch have been so 
noted. 


THE IMPOTENCE OF WEALTH. 


“What is there in the greatest wealth, when 
stripped of the luxury of doing good? ‘The vilest 
of the human race ofien possess it, as well as many 
of you. It cannot in itself render any man re- 
spected while living, or his memory when dead. 
It confers not in itself one solitary talent—one 
solitary virtue. It may roll through the public 
way in the gaudiest magnificence—yet sink under 
the collected scorn of the world. 

All the ordinary pleasures it procures are tran- 
sient and quickly forgotten; and many of the 
twenty-four hours of every day—namely, those of 
repose, are to see its destitute as the 
meanest slave. It is unequal to remove one pang 
from the heart—one ache from the head.—It leaves 
us at the opening of the grave. We behold it on 
the bed of death with frozen indifference or fruit- 
less avidity. Our heirs often pant for our expiring 
breath. And naked we to the embrace of 
corruption—with the blessings or the curses of the 
unfortunate on our heads; either woful victims of 
perverted gifts, or confident heirs of a blessed im- 
mortality.”—Kirwan. 


SAYINGS FOR THE AFFLICTED. 


My afflictions are fewer than my sins, and ligbt- 
er than my deserts. 

My afflictions are as much the fruit of God’s 
love, as any of the bounties of his providence. 

It gives no pleasure to God to see me suffer. 
“ He does not afflict willingly.” If I am in heavi- 
ness there isa need for it. | 

Better people than 1 have had as sore trials, yet 
uttered no complaint. 

Some things in the work of sanctification can- 
not ordinarily be attained without sorrow. 

If I knew nothing of the pains of earth, I shall 
hardly be well prepared for the joys of heaven. 

There are few darker signs in the history of 
any professor of religion than freedom from af- 
fliction. 

No one now in heaven regrets having gone there 
through great tribulation. 

To murmur or complain, even in heart only, is 
sin; and the least sin isa greater evil than any 
conceivable amount of suffering. 

Christ suffered much. I ought to be willing to 
follow him. “If we suffer with him, we shall 
also reign with him.”— Watchman of the South. 


THE CHRISTIAN IN ADVERSITY. 


* Behold the majestic oak, whose towering and 
pompous head is tormented with the storm! Though 
the earth around be strewed with the wreck of its 
branches, the mighty trunk remains firm and un- 
shaken amidst the fury of the elements. 

Such is the grand and immoveable position of 
the Christian amidst the blasts of tribulation. 
Some degree of fortitude has in such cases been 
inspired by philosophy ; but more than fortitude— 
more than submission—yes, e and joy can be- 


Sway the sceptre, sway the sceptre, 
Soviet, all the world around. 


long only to the real disciple of Jesus Christ.”— 
| Krewan. 


| 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Heatta.—Th all oar cities on the Atlantic 
coast, the blessing of genera! health is, sv far, this sea- 
son, abundantly enjoyed, with the exception of a few 
cases of yellow fever at Charleston. There is no where 
else any alarming sickness of any sort. 


Tue Woot Marxer.—The Washington (Pa.) 
aminer says :—*“ The woul trade with which our town 
has for some weeks been enlivened, is now nearly over, 
and the wool of the country has generally pass- 
ed out of the hands of the growers, at what are con- 
sidered fair prices. Most of the good clips have been 
sold at fifty to fifty five cents, and some very choice 
lots at sixty cents per pound.” 

The sales of wool in New Hampshire, ranged from 
fifty to fifty-five, and one Jot at Boscawen at sixty cents. 
At Poughkeepsie, N. Y. sales have ranged from fifty to 
= cents for middling grade. 

he Pittsfield Sun says :-—“ We have been informed 
that an agent of one of the largest manufacturing es- 
tablishments in this county, purchased two lots in 
New Lebanon, not of the first quality at sixty cents. 
We are pleased to think that the are 
such as to enable the manufacturer to pay prices 
Logue remunerate the industrious tiller of the 
soi 


Prices or Frovr.—At Baltimore, 3d inst—Howard 
street flour—sales of small lots of fresh ground, made 
from old wheat, and also of choice b , have been 
made from stores at $6, and of several parcels made 
from new wheat at $6.124. ‘The wagon and rail road 
— is $5.75 for old, and $5.87 for new flour. Cit 

ills flour—the last sales were at $6.50 for parce 
made of new wheat. Susquehannah flour—fresh 
ground parcels are held at $6. Rye flour—no sales, 
und no demand; held at $4.50 and $4.75.— At Freder- 
icksburg, Ist inst., Mountain, $5.18; Lowland, $5.— 
At Richmond, Ist inst., old $5.50; new, $6; no sales 
of City Mills.—At New Orleans, 27th ult., smal! lots of 
200 and 300 barrels, or less, at $5.50 and $5.75 and $6. 


Prices or Grain, &c.—At Baltimore, 3d instant— 
Wheat—On Monday, supplies of the new crop were 
brought forward freely; sales of prime were made at 
$1,35 but as the day advanced, prices receded to the 
extent of eight to ten cents per bushel; prime red 
wheats $1.20 per bushel. On eee: sales of com- 
mon to prime reds were made at $1.124 to $1.20, but 
the tendency to decline still continued, and on Wednes- 
nesday, sales of best reds were made at $1.15, and $1.18, 
A sale of very prime white was made on Thursday at 
$1.26. On Friday, common to best reds at $1.10 and 
$1.15, and whites at $1.15, and $1.20—a sale of 3000 
bushels, old western red was made at $1.12.—Corn.— 
Maryland white, for shipment, at 75 and 76 cents; and 
yellow at 78 cents. Rye.—Good new is worth 80 and 
82. Oats.—New are in goud supply; parcels at 28 
and 30 cents.—At Fredericksburg, Ist inst., corn, 76 
cents.—At Richmond, Ist inst., wheat $1.10 and 
$1.15 per bushel, delivered by 15th August; and 
$1.10, and $1.15, delivered after that date. Corn dull 
at 77 and 80 cents per bushel. Meal 95 cents per 
bushel. Oats—there have been no sales of new, — 
of 
at 55 cents. 


Goop Nrews.—The New Orleans Louisianian says: 
The steamer Chochuma, from Shreveport, has brought 
$300,000 in gold and silver belonging to different mer- 
chants in Chihuahua, and destined, as we learn, to pur- 
chase goods for the interior of Mexico. This intelli- 
gence seems to announce that at length tranquility is 
restored to the interior of that unfortunate country. 
The commencement of these commercial transactions 
will be likely to be attended by auspicious conse- 
quences, as the provinces of Chihuahua and Sonora 
contain the richest mines of in all Mexico. The 
supplying of those provinces from the capital of Mexico 
is always attended — difficulties arising from the 
length and badness of the roads. The merchants there 
seem to perceive at last the advantages of a direct 
communication with the United States. In this way, 
goods may be carried from New Orleans to Chihuahua 
at less expense than to the capital of Mexico, and they 
avoid all the arbitrary exactions levied upon them in 
the different provinces through which they in the 
old route. This arrival from the interior of Mexico is 
the precursor, we hope, of the most useful results for 
both countries. 

Dests—The St. Au ne Herald publishes a 
statement of the debts of the several states of the Union, 
showing an average of $13 per head, while that of 
Florida alone is $140. The debt of England, counting 
the pound sterling at the par value, four dollars and 
forty-four cents, is precisely $142.08; or only two dol- 
lars and eight cents per head greater than the present 
debt of Florida. 

Terriric Tornapo—A tornado passed through a 
part of Connecticut on Wednesday afternoon, 31st ult. 
which was terrific in its operation. The first account 
we have of it is from New Haven, where at about noon, 
it destroyed several buildings, part of them of brick. 
The African church was among the buildings thrown 
down. At North Haven several houses were destroy- 
ed. ‘Then it passed over the railroad track, cutting a 
channel for itself through every thing above the earth’s 
surface, about sixty rods wide. As it !eft the direct 
line of travel at this point, we have heard nothing of its 
ravages until it arrived at East Windsor, where it was 
at 4 P. M. with unabated fury, tearing all before it. 
Forest and fruit trees were scattered in all directions, 
and buildings torn down, some of them of strong con- 
struction. A gentleman who was in the stage at the 
time, passing from Ellington to East Windsor, says 
he never saw such a torrent of rain as poured down-— 
Several persons were whirled into the air, and a 
many injured in various ways. A family in the upper 
part of New Haven, had just set down to dinner in the 
basement of a small house, when the wind struck the 
house and carried it away, leaving the family and ta- 
ble untouched, though, we suppose, not undisturbed. 
Some buildings, and a good deal of furniture, it is said, 
have gone nobody knows where. Hartford, and the 
other places between that city and New Haven, on the 
railroad route, escaped; but we fear that the tracks of 
the tornado, not far off, must have been one of dreadful 
devastation. In character, it appears to have resem- 
bled the tornado which visited New Brunswick, N. J. 
a few years ago.—N. Y. Jour. Com. 


Heartu or New Orteans.—The Bulletin of the 
22d ultimo says :—* We have thus far advanced into 
the dangers of the summer season with entire immu- 
nity. The city, as we learn from conversation with 
several intelligent and experienced physicians, contin- 
ues totally free from epidemical disorders, and alto. 
gether is marked by excellent health. The abundant 
rains which have of late fallen, have tempered the fer- 
vid heats of summer, and rendered the atmosphere 
comparatively, mild and delightful. We have had 
quite a sufficient quantity of rain for the purposes of 
thoroughly cleaning the streets, and keeping up public 
salubrity. More would be dangerous, and we hope 
that we are to remain exempt from a pluvial visitation 
for some weeks to come. Hitherto we have had no 
signs of yellow fever, and though it must be acknow- 
ledged that all prognostics are frequently falsified by 
facts, we are not without the confident belief that we 
shall this year be spared the calamity of an epidemic. 


Hyproruosia.—A deplorable case of hydrophobia 
occurred at Milford, in Otsego county, N. Y. on the 
20th ult. the deceased, Ganett Hungerford, havin 
been bitten in the hand in May last, by a sma 
strange dog, which no one supposed mad, 


Treasury Notes.—The Secretary of the Treasury 
under date of the Ist inst. says that the number of 
nae” notes now outstanding amounts to $5,160- 


CoronizatTion.—The ship Saluda, about to sail from 
Norfolk for Liberia, will carry out, among other emi- 
grants, eighteen emancipated slaves, lately belonging 
to John R. Mix, Esq. of Raleigh, N. C. who were libe- 
rated on the condition of their emigrating to that 
colony. 

or Missouri.—The St. *Louis Gazette of the 
9th ult. says—* Boats have arrived here within the last 
week from the falls of the Missouri, nearly three thou- 
sand miles distant, in a northerly direction ; from Pitts- 
burgh, 1300 miles eastwardly; and from New Or- 
leans 1200 miles to the south; bringing with them the 
furs of the north, lumber from the Alleghany, and su- 
ger from the south, the products of our own territory. 

e had in port yesterday, 46 steamboats, from 75 to 
600 tons burthen—a larger number and a far greater 
— of tonnage than ever before floated in our har- 

r. 


Navat.—About five hundred youths have been en- 
listed since the passage of the law authorising the em- 
loyment of apprentices in the Navy of the United 
tates. Two hundred and four of these have been 
placed on board of sea going vessels. 


Tne Case or Jacos RipGway anp orners.—The 
Court of Common Pleas, of the city and county of Phi- 
ladelphia, before which, under a writ of habeas corpus, 
the evidence of an alledged conspiracy by Jacob Ridg- 
way, Daniel Mann, and T. W. Dyott, to defraud the 
creditors of the latter, was examined, have unanimous- 
ly discharged Mr. Ridgway. ‘The opinion of the 
Court was delivered by Judge Randall. 


Inpian Treaty.—The mission of General Scott 
among the Western Indians has been entirely success. 
ful. The Secretary of War has received despatches 
from the Gencral, detailing the result of his efforts to 
quiet the disturbances among the Sioux, Menomonies, 


jonly of speech and 


United States in their vicinity. The Buffalo Adver. 
tiser states, that “in 1832, General Scott concluded a 
treaty with the Winnebagoes, by which that tribe 
ceded to the United States a great portion of their ter- 
ritory in Wisconsin, in exchange for a very liberal an- 
nuity, and a tract of land west of the Mississippi, 

ing at the same time to remove. It has since 
ascertained that the tract west of the Mississippi is not 
as valuable nor as extensive as was su at the 
time of making the treaty of '32, and the Indians 
have also maniiocted a disposition not to remove any 
where, a ae willing to receive the annuity 
punctually. y are as demoralized a tribe as can 
be found on the continent, and serious apprehensions 
of trouble were entertained. To put matters straight, 
and to allay any hostile feelings which might exist on 
the part of the Winnebagoes, was the object of General 
Scott's mission, and, as we have said above, he has ac- 
complished his undertaking. The Indians have ac- 
cepted a large and fertile tract of country south of the 
Missouri, and have agreed positively to remove. We 
congratulate the citizens of Wisconsin un this removal 
of one great obstacle to the rapid settlement of their 
fine Territory.” It is understood that after visiting 
Sackett’s Harbour and inspecting the military posts, 
General Scott will visit Camp Washington. 


Amsassapors.—A Philadelphia paper states that 
George M. Dallas, Esq. Minister to Russia, has obtain- 
ed leave to return home, and is expected in that city in 
September next, to resume his profession. It is also 
said that Mr. Cambreleng will succeed Mr. Dallas as 
Minister to the court of St. Petersburgh. 

PennsyLvania Revenue.—During the week ending 
the 3lst ult., the rail road tolls received by the Collec. 
tor at Columbia amounted to 2626 dollars 50 cents, 
whole amount this season 144,537 dollars, 77 cents. 

The amount of Canal tolls received at Columbia 
during the week ending the 31st ult. was 3547 dollars, 
47 cents; whole amount received this season, 161,487 
dollars 93 cents. 


Inptan Txovustes.—The following extract of a letter 
from Fort Suelling, dated July 10th, published in the 
St. Louis Republican, details the troubles existing be- 
tween the Siouxs and Chippeways, and the slaughter 
of the latter by the Siouxs. 
“The Siouxs and Chippeways have had a brush at 
two different points on the St. Croix, and again about 
thicty miles above the Falls of St. —- The Chip. 
peways, just before leaving the Pillagers, I believe, had 
killed, at Lake Calhoun, a Sioux Brave, an hour or two 
after sunrise. The news having spread like wild-fire, 
the Siouxs, about two hundred strong, left the Falls. 
Hale-in-the-day, a Chippeway Chief, had pushed on 
with his party and was not overtaken. The Siouxs 
who left the Falls came across a party of the Rum 
River Band, attacked them about sunrise the next 
morning, and killed one hundred and thirty-three men, 
women, and children. This was above the Falls. Big 
Thunder, a Sioux Chief, crossed the country in pursuit 
of the Strong Ground Band of Chippeways, and over- 
took and fought them at St. Croix. Big ‘Thunder told 
the Sioux not to fire where the whites were, (Messrs. 
Aitkin’s and McLoud’s party) and as the Chippeways 
huddled round the whites many of them thus escaped. 
Notwithstanding, the Sioux killed thirty-six men of the 
Chippeway party, and some women and children. The 
country is in mg excitement and will continue so for 
some time. There will, no doubt, be a general engage- 
ment between the Sioux and Chippeways before many 
months more. Hale-in-the-day is a chief not to be 
trifled with, and the Sioux are consolidating under Bad 
Hail, a first rate warrior, who has been to Washington.” 
Inrerestine Examination.—The annual examina- 
tion of the 130 deaf and dumb pupils in the institution 
near the city of New York, took place on Tuesday last, 
and is represented to have been a scene of abiding and 
grateful interest, occupying from 1 to 5 P. M. 
Hon. John C. cer, accompanied by President Nott, 
the Rev. Dr. Milnor, Professor Potter, and other gen- 
tlemen, as visiters, attended the examination. The 
pupils all read with facility, and are ready writers in 
a beautiful hand. There was one poor boy bereft not 
ing, but with a withered right 
arm hanging dead at his side. And yet that “shorn 
lamb” was well advanced in his studies, and wrote 
handsomely with his left hand! There was a youth 
from somewhere in the wilds of Canada, who did not 
know his name, (if he had a name,) but who had found 
his way—he knew not how—to the Institution, and has 
been raised by the bounty of the State, from a mere 
animal existence, to the enjoyments and blessings of 
intellectual life. His faculties are developing, and his 
character forming under the most gratifying auspices. 
He is among the best pupils, and received a premium 
for his good behaviour and rapid improvement.—Sun. 


Canava.—The Rochester Democrat states that on 
the 28th ult., a serious fight took place a few miles 
above Cobourg, U. C., between a party of about fifty, 
said to have been landed by a schooner from the Amer- 
ican side, and a number of the citizens of the town, 
who had set out to op the assailants. No lives 
were lost, but six or eight were taken prisoners. 

The Cobourg Star of July 31, contains a long ac- 
count of the new “ attempt, by the American pirates, 
to murder and pillage the inhabitants of that unfortu- 
nate country,” varying somewhat from the above. The 
party consisted, it appears, not of 50, but of Samuel P. 
Hart, Peter Wilkins, Henry Wilson, William Baker, 
and two others, one of whom is supposed to be Lett, 
and the other named Kennedy. ‘They were arrested 
at the houses of Joseph Ash and Joseph Ash jr. They 
were not armed when the captors burst in upon them, 
but knives and pistols were found in the houses, con- 
cealed, the Star says in trunks and beds. They were 
committed for trial, on the evidence of a man who 
swore that he had joined in the plot for the purpose of 
betraying it; and that their intention was to rob and 
murder a wealthy farmer named Jaynes, who lives 
about four miles from Cobourg; then to enter Cobourg, 
murder the two Messrs. Boulton and Mr. Henry, and 
rob the bank. Although the Star calls these men 
“ American pirates,” it does not appear but that they 
are all Canadian refugees, as Hart and two or three 
others of them are known to be. 


Tue Sream-suirs.—The steamers British Queen and 
Great Western, sailed from New York on Thursday, lst 
inst., at noon, on their homeward passage. The nov- 
clty of the event, as well as the feeling of competition 
involved in the merits of their respective capacity of 
specd, was sufficient to excite all the anxiety and sus- 
pense which were manifested by the immense con- 
course of s tors which their departure had called 
together. e British Queen carries out upward of 
one hundred passengers, and the Great Western sixty. 
five passengers. 

Captain Suiene of the ship Roscoe, arrived at New 
York, reports having seen both the steam ships at one 
o’clock on Friday, 2d instant, nearly 200 miles from 
the Hook. The Great Western appeared to be thirteen 
miles ahead of the British Queen, and twenty-five 
miles more to the southward. 


Storm.—On the 30th ult. a storm occurred at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. and much property was injured by the cel- 
lars and vaults being inundated. Mr. H. I’. Schweppe, 
a merchant, was much injured by falling through a 
hatchway in his store during the storm. A woman 
coming to market in a one horse wagon was drowned 
in attempting to cross Saw Mill Run ae the storm. 
A boy who accompanied her saved himself. 


From Frorwa.—A letter from East Florida states, 
as we learn from the Talahassee Floridian, that Sam 
Jones had come in at fort Lauderdale with three hun- 
dred warriors, and gone into the district of country as- 
_— them in General Macomb’s treaty. It is stat- 

, however, that he considers he has a fee simple title 
to the country, and will not remove west. The ex- 


says his is the only tribe that will make peace—and 
that there are many hostile warriors in the country. 
If so there is little prospect of the war being closed. 

In confirmation of the above, a gentleman who re- 
sides on the Ocilla frontier, and who is well acquainted 
with the country, having acted a long time as guide to 
the troops, states that there are more Indian signs west 
of the Ocilla at present, than he has seen at any time 
during the war. 

Tallahassee, July 27.—Two wagons with an escort 
of eight men, left Fort Frank Brooke, Deadman’s 
Bay, on Monday morning last, and after proceeding 
near half the distance to Fort Andrews, undeuen 
hospital steward, with five men, was fired on by a par- 
ty of Indians from a hammock near the road. Hen- 

erson and Parks fell dead. The horse of another of 
the escort being shot, fell and entangled the leg of his 
rider in such a manner as to prevent his rising. On 
the near approach of the Indians, the horse rose, the 
rider at the same time remounting, was borne off to 
the party and the three joined the wagons. One man 
being sent back to Fort Frank Brooke, returned with 
an increased force. They found the body of Parks 
horribly mutilated, his eyes dug out, his throat cut, and 
other disgusting outrages committed on his body. The 


body of Henderson had been removed and cuuld not 
be found. The enemy was trailed some distance 
without finding them. ts are still in pursuit. 


Exectric Exrs.—The Salem Register says that a 
couple of the famous electric eels have been brought to 
that port in the brig Eagle, from Para. One of them 
is 34 feet, and the other 44 fect in length. They ap- 
pear to be well and lively, and have their benumbing 


power in full perfection. 


press who brought the letter stated that Sam Jones/| Do. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM CHINA, 

By the arrival at New York of the ship Omega, 
Capt. Hillert, in 122 days from Canton, letters have 
been received from thence to the 26th of March, which 
state, that owing to the difficulties growing out of the 
oc egling of opium, the Imperial Envoy had, on the 
22d of that month, closed the trade to all foreigners. 
This event, the arrest of a member of the house of 
Dent & Co., and the seizure and destruction of some 
twelve hundred chests of epium, caused a very great 
excitement among the foreign residents for whose pru- 
tection two or three British men-of-war were making 
their way up the Canton river as the Omega was com- 
coming down. Two British ships and one American, 
the Girard, Capt. Drinker, of Philadelphia, were load- 
ed and ready fur sea, when the proclamation for the 
close of the foreign trade made its appearance, but 
were detained by the custom house officers, who re- 
fused to give them their clearances. 

The Omega narrowly escaped detention, having suc- 
ceeded in getting off just in time. Two English ships 
which got under way at the same time with the Ome- 
ga, were actually taken back. 

All foreigners were forbidden to leave Canton until 
further orders. In short, the most rigid measures 
were adopted by the commissioner to effect his ob- 
ject, which he declared to be the utter annihilation of 
the opium trade. On the 18th March, four days pre- 
vious to the close of the foreign trade, a proclamation 
was addressed by the Imperial commissioner to the 
foreign residents; and simultaneously another procla- 
mation to the Hong merchants was issued, recapitula- 
ting the frauds and evils of the opium trade, severely 
rebuking them for conniving at it, and for their defer- 
ence to foreigners, and threatening them with death to 
some of their number, if they should fail in prompt 
and implicit obedience. 

On the 23d March, a posse of soldiers entered the 
factory of Messrs. Dent & Co. demanding Mr. Dent, 
because he had not left the country as ordered by the 


emperor. 

Mr. Dent not being present, Mr. Inglis went into 
the city with the officer, accompanied by Thom and 
Morrison as interpreters. Mr. Elliott sent around a 
circular on the in Macao, stating that he had or- 
dered the English part of the opium fleet back to 
Houghkong in company with the Sarne sloop of war, 
and there to put themselves in a state of defence. He 
I:ft Macao for Canton the same evening, in order to 
demand passports for all British subjects to leave Can- 
ton. The opiam in Macao was all being re-embarked 
on board ship, as the commissioner had threatened to 
search all the houses in Macao for it. The port gov- 
ernment had received orders to fit up a house for the 
commissioner, and they were making ready the tavern 
on Praya Grande, near the landing place, for his re- 
ception. ‘There were twenty war junks anchored in 
the Roads. The people in cents in great trouble, 
for if the opium trade is cut off from the place, they 
have a sad prospect of starvation, or at least great 
misery before them. 


FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 

By an arrival at Baltimore, letters and papers of the 
date of the 25th of May, have been received from Bu- 
enos Ayres, the most interesting contents are a cor- 
respondence between Commodore J. Nicholson, of the 
U. S. Navy, and Governor Rosas, of Buenos Ayres. 
The Commodore endeavoured to settle the difference 
between the French and the Buenos Ayreans, and pro- 
posed some conditions—and offered the cabin of his 
ship as a neutral point, for the representatives of the 
two natiuns to meet—but Governor Rosas objected to 
some of the proposals of the Commodore, and finally 
the negotiation was broken off, and the mediation re- 
spectfully declined. 

The Buenos Ayres government has entered into a 
convention with that of Great Britain, for the more 


The | effectual suppression of the slave trade. 


May 9th a body of 500 men landed from 17 French 
launches at the Atalaya, and destroyed 8 coasting ves- 
sels out of 21 which were lying there. The Buenos 
Ayrean officer, in his despatch tu the government, re- 
proaches the French with causing a wanton destruc- 
tion of private property. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY BOARD. 

Cash received at Philadelphia, in July, 1839. 
Philadelphia, 2d Presb. ch. mon. con. coll. per 

A. Brown, - - : - $22 68 
Fairfield, West Jersey, Female Miss. So. of 

Presb. ch. per Rev. R. Curran,- 23 50 
Cedarville Presb. ch. mon. con. coll. 

per do. - - - 10 00—~-33 50 
Head of Christiana church, per John Whann, 20 00 
Germantown, Pa. mon. con. coll. per Rev. W. 

Neill, D.D. - - 10 50 
Piqua, Ohio, Presb. ch. per Rev. J.Harper, 21 00 
Philadelphia, 10th Presb. church, in part, W. 

Brown, $200; S. Hildeburn, $100; S. 

Allen, $100; A Friend, $170; J. Stille, 

$50; W.R. Hanson, $50; H. A. Board- 

man, $25; Moses Johnson, $25 ; Nathan 

Harned, $20; Dr. W. Harris, $10; Mrs. 

Tate, $5; Miss Tate, $5 ; W. M. Engles, 

$5; J. McArthur, $5; G. Eckert, $5; 

Miss Watson, $5; B. Gaskill, $5; Mrs. 

Bennett, $1.50; Cush, $100, 50, 50, 20, 

(in 10s and 5s) 70; change $55.21. 1131 71 

$1239 39 


SOLOMON ALLEN, Treasurer, 
No. 9, south Third street, Philadelphia. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Acknowledgment of monies received during the month 
of July, 1839. 


Of S. E. Weir, $5; and W. Weir $5; Cen- 
tralchurch,' - - - $10 00 
Ch. of Huntingdon, Pa. (Rev. J. Peebles, pas- 
tor,) collection, : - 115 374 
Do. Mrs. Mary Ker,a donation, - 17 50 
—— 132 873 
L. Moore, 10th Presb. ch. Philadelphia, - 1000 
Mrs. G. Ralston, do. - - ‘ 00 
Patterson & Ingram, Treasu Pittsburg, . 
Pennsylvania, 
do. do. 
do. do. - 


Do. 
Mrs. McElwee, 6th Presb. ch. Philadelphia, - 
Fem. Ed. So. Newcastle, Del. by E. 
Miss Dorothy Williams, Hadley, Mass, - 
2d Presb. ch. Pittsburgh, Pa. by Rev. Wm. 
lst Presb. ch. do. in part, (of which $50 from 
Mrs. Denny, to constitute Hon. Harmer 
Denny, an hon. mem.) by do. - - 
Rev. R. Patterson, $6; James R. Speer, $5 ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. by do, - - ° 
Rev. M. Brown, D. D. Pres. of Jef. Col. Can- 
nonsburg, Pa. hon. mem. by do. - 
Presb. ch. Wheeling, Va. in part by do. 
Church of Uniontown, Pa. in part to consti- 
tute Rev. Joel Stoneroad and Mrs. Stone. 
road, hon. mems. by do. - ° 
Received of Patterson & Ingram, treasurers, 


by do. - - . - 
Fem. Ed. So. 9th ch. Philadelphia, by Miss 
M. Hemphill, treasurer, - : 
Presb. ch. Washington, Pa. by Rev. D. De- 
ruelle, in part, - - 
Patterson & Ingram, treasurers, Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania, - 
do. - 27 50 
Wm. Nisbet, tr. Louisville, Ky. 
Patterson & Ingram, treasurers, Pittsburgh, 


Total $1927 42 
J. B. MITCHELL, Treasurer. 
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Y WANTED.—Wanted in a Bookstore, in Philadelphia, a 
Boy from 13 to 15 years of age. Good recommendation« 
will be required, and he must write a fair hand. A note, in the 
hand writing, addressed to A. B. at this office, will receive at- 
tention, A fair compensation will be given. aug 10—it* 
RITING FLUIDS.—English Writing Fluids from the 
following fmanufacturers, viz. Stephen's light blue, 
dark blue, unchan le, and changeable fluids, in stone bot- 
ties; Arnold's do. do. do, do.; Windie’s do. do, do. do.; Felt's 
American Fluid, (black); all kinds of American black and red 
Ink ; French Carmine Ink, a brilliant article; Walkden, and 
Walkden & Terry’s Ink Powder ; Maynard & Noyes & Long- 
worth’s do, do, Forsaleby HOGAN & THOMPSOS, 


At the Foreign and American Stationary Store, Nu. 77 Chestnut} 


street, and at their Wholesale Warehouse, No. 30 Nurth Fourth 
street, Philadelphia. aug 10 


NEY BOOKS.—Books recently published, and fur sale by J. 
Whetham, 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. Volume 2 
of Ecclesiastical Contributions, Protestant Episeopal Church 
United States, by F. L. Hawks, D.D. Selections from German 
Literature, by B. B. Edwardsand E. A. Park, i vol. 8vo. The 
Christian Youth's Book and Manual fur Young Communicants, 
by W. C. Brownlee, D. D. Truth Made Simple, being a Sys- 
tem of Theology for Children, by Rev. John Todd, 18mo. New- 
ton’s Pleasures of Personal Religion, i8mo. Mrs. Opie’s Cure 
for Scandal, 18mo. Lord Brougham’s Historical Sketches of 
Statesmen who flourished in the time of George the Fourth, 2 
vols. The Young Lady's Home, by Mrs. Louisa C. ‘Tuthill, 
12mo. The Family at Heathersdale, or the Influence of Chria- 
tian Principles, 12mo, Outlines of Physiology, with an Appen- 
dix on Phrenology, by P. M. Roget, M. A, 1 vol. 8vo. Captain 


A ust recciv the following valuable English works: 

Gill's y of Divinity, 2 vols. Bi 

1 vol, 8vo, Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, 1 v 

Ellis’ History of Madagascar, 2 vols. Wa 
tion, 2 vols, Edwards onthe Will. 
i Calvin's Institutes 


. royal 8vo. 
rton’s Divine Le- 


lish, 2 vols. 8¥0, 


Luther on the Galatians, 
translated into Eng- 


MARRIED. 


AMES FREELAND, to IsABELLA ter of Henn 
Ranain, Esq. all of New 


OBITUARY. 

Died in the city of Philadelphia, July 28th, 1839, at 
the residence of his satan, the "Rev. Dr. John 
McDowell, Suzrann Esq. aged 88 years. 
His remains were interred on the following day, in 


Elizabethtown, New Jersey, and were followed to the 


grave by a large concourse of The followi 
sketch of his life is copied fen tnt Nowash Daily A 
vertiser of the 30th ult. 

Mr. Kollock was born in Lewistown, (Del.) in Sept. 
1750, and afler receiving an excellent cducation, went 
to Philadelphia, and acquired a knowledge of printing 
under William Goddard, the editor of the Pennsylvania 
Chronicle. There he remained until the age of 20; 
after which, his health failing him, he went to St. Chris- 
tophers in the West Indies, where for a time he carried 
on the business of printing. While there, the news of 
the troubles in the colonies and of the battle of Lexing- 
ton reached him. Believing that the cause in which 
his countrymen were engaged was just, and incited by 
patriotism, he at once relinquished a lucrative business, 
und returned, with a desire to aid in the important 
struggle. He at once received a commission as 2d 
Lieutenant in the Flying Camp Company; and in 
January 1777, at the solicitation of Col. Neill, of the 
Continental Artillery, was united to his company, as 
Ist Lieutenant. He was at tho battles of Trenton, 
Fort Lee, Short-hills, and other engagements, and in all 
of them displayed courage and skill. We might men- 
tion many instances of confidence reposed in him 
by the higher officers—one will suffice. In 1777, when 

en. Howe was embarking in New York, and when 
Gen. Washington supposed that his object was to go to 
meme he moved his army to Bucks County, 
Penn. hile in camp there, Gen. Gates sent for him 
to send up some artillery officers. Gen. Kaox, of the 
artillery company, appointed Lieut. Kollock, as an offi- 
cer in whom he could implicitly®onfide in these try- 
in 

re being supernumerary officers in the compan 

of artillery, Mr. ahh Gen. Knox 
signing his commission. The Gen. at first was averse 
to it, and told him he could not dispense with his ser- 
vices; but he afterwards consented on the condition 
that he would establish a paper, in the State of New 
Jersey, in defence of freedom. He knew that a news- 
paper, conducted by a man of business talents and pa- 
triotism, would do much to promote the cause of the 
revolution. He therefore resigned his commission at 
the termination of the campaign in 1779, and establish- 
ed in the village of Chatham the New Jersey Journal, 
with the exception of one in Trenton, the only news- 
paper at that time in the state. This paper fully an- 
swered the expectations of Gen. Knox, and by its edi- 
torial articles, and the contributions of able writers 
from every part of the state, and from New York, did 
much to encourage and animate the people in their 
contest for liberty. The enemy knew this, and often 
threatened vengeance against it, but they never reach- 
ed Chatham to carry their purpose into execution. 

At the evacuation of New York in 1783, he removed 
his press to that city, and thereestablished the New York 
Gazetteer, at first issued weekly; afterwards 3 times 
a week—the first experiment, we believe, of a paper 
published su frequently in that city. While conduct- 
ing the Gazetteer, he established a paper in New Bruns- 
wick, and for several years carried it on conjointly with 
the one in New York. In 1787 he removed to Elizabeth- 
town, revived the New Jersey Journal, and continued 
its proprietor and editor 31 years. 

In this paper he advocated the administration of 
Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, and probably no man 
in the State exerted a better influence; his opinions on 
all important political matters had extensive influence. 
The State was not insensible to his merits. For 35 
years he held the office of Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, and wherin his old age he asked not to be 
re-appointed, the oe seemed unwilling to lis- 
ten to his request; they wished that he should to the 
last enjoy its honours, if he was unable to perform its 
duties. He was appointed aid-de-camp for Gov. Bloom- 
field, and was re-appointed by his successor. In the 
Borough of Elizabeth, he at different times all the 
more important offices. 

In 1818 he sold his printing establishment, and un- 
der the administration of Mr. Monroe, was appointed 
post master of Elizabethtown, which office he continued 
to hold until the year 1829, when he retired from all 
active public duties, and in the bosom of his children 
and grand-children, and with his aged consort, passed 
the remainder of his old in comfort, and descended 
to the tomb in peace. Only two of the original mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati Society of this State survive him. 

The subject of this obituary had many qualities to 
fit him for usefulness: a vigorous mind, great clevation 
of principle and a desire to do good. He had that which 
is the true secret of all usefulness, Christian iety. His 
faith was unshaken; his life the life of the Christian. 
It was owing to this virtue that in adversity he never 
despaired; that in temptation he was always inflexi- 
ble; that amidst the storms and tempests through 
which he passed, he was calm and undismayed. It 
was owing to this that his old age was tranquil and 
happy, and that there was blessedness even at his 
death. Its approach was not unexpected—he had long 
waited for it, and when the summons came, he receiv- 
ed it without fear or dread: with calmness, dignity, 
and perfect resignation to the will of Heaven, and with 
the gospel hope of a blessed immortality, he resigned 
his breath unto him who gave it, and he ‘is now gather- 
ed unto his fathers.’ With such principles as & pos- 
sessed, it was to be expected that he would bring up 
his children in such a manner as to fit them to be use- 
ful members of society., Six of his ten children live to 
deplore his loss, and imitate his virtues; and nearly 50 
grand-children and great grand-children have cause to 
‘ call him blessed.’ As a husband but let his aged 
companion with whom he was united more than 62 
years, and who now ‘ sitteth as a widow,’ testify to the 
sincerity and strength of his conjugal affection. 

He will not be forgotten—his memory should be 
cherished, not only by his immediate descendants, but 
by the state to which he was useful; and by the coun- 
try to which he rendered valuable services. 


scien- 


Schedule of the Course of Studies. 
i Y, general principles of Grammar, 
Latin Grammar Tutor, Latin Reader, History, The Bible 
and its Antiquities, 


nd Year.—Cor. Nepos. Cie. Orat. against Cataline, My- 
and Exercises, 


First Year. 


thology, Natural History, Greek Grammar, 
gebra, The Bible. 
Third Year,—Geometry, Virgil, Greek Reader, Cebes’ Tab- 
Extracts from Isocrates, Rhetoric, The Bible, 

_ Fourth Year.--Botany, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Poli- 
tical Class Book, Cie de Officiis, Xen. Philos. Mental Moral 
Philosophy, The Bible. 

Note |. French, German, Spanish and Italian Classes will be 
formed fur those who wish to pursue the study of either or all of 
those languages, at an early stage of the course, and a fifth year 
will be devoted to modern lan for all who desire it, 

Note 2. Reading of Prose and try, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Com position and cultivatian of conversational talent, or facilit 
in expressing the thoughts and feelings in good language, wi 
receive due attention. The above course, except modern 
languages and penmanship, will be conducted by the subscriber 
personally, who hears every recitation. 

Penmanship will be under the direction of G. W. Woollby, 
one of the first and and most successful teachers of the Carstari- 
an System in Philadelphia. 

a year. This the Class Books, 
tionary, &c. Modern languages rawing the only extra. 
Only a limited number of pupils will be received. 

The course here prescribed will be pursued. It is an ad- 
vanced one for young ladies, but not more so than the present 
state of education in the other sex demands. Lan and 
Mathematics are prominent, because experience proves them to 
be the very best basis of mental discipline, and the best prepara- 
tive for literary acquisition and enjoyment. The great ery with 
many has been, ‘ give us the practical; away with your d 
languages.’ But until we are certain we have something better, 
it is wise to walk in the footsteps of the past. And indced it 
could be easily shown that a course of study, in which languages 
and mat ties constitute a principal part, is eminently prae- 
tical, and especially so for the female sex. J. H. AGNEW. 

References.~-Rev. C, C. Cuyler, D. D.; Rev. J. MeDowell, 
D.D.; Rev. A. Barnes; T. T. Waterman; J. L. Grant; Rev. 
G. W. Bethune, D.D.; G. W. Fubes, Esq.; M. B. Denman, E:q., 
L. Harwood, rem, J. Roset, Esq.; C. Egner, Esq., Thos, Earp, 
Esq.; M. Newkirk, Esq.; Rev. J. Hardenburg, D.D.; Rev. ‘Tho- 
mas Hoge; Martin Thayer, Esq.; Thos, Fletcher, Esq.; J. Pit-- 
man, Esq.; James Bruen, Esq. aug 10 


‘THE MISSES BIRNIE’S SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
_ DIES.—This School is pleasantly situated ina healthful 
gee thirty-seven miles from Baltimore, on the road 
ing from Westminster to Emmitsburg, near Taneytown, 
Carroli Co., Maryland, 
‘The branches taught, are O phy, Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetrc, Grammar, y, Rhetoric, Ancient and 
dern History, Elements of Natural Philosophy, ineluding Che- 


Terme.~-Tuition in the above branches, with Needle- 


work, for pupils under 12 years of age, per Session, £15 00 
For pupils over 12 years of age, per session, - - 2500 
Boarding, including bed, 6» light, fuel, &e, per 

The above charges payable in advance, each session. 
Music, persession,. - - - 
rawing and Paintin sessi 
Stationary, Musie, and Drawing matestain, 


References.— Rev. Dr. Johns; Rev. J. G. Hamner; Rev. R. 
J. Breckinridge, D.D.; Rev. J. C. Backus, Baitimere Rev. 
J. P. Carter, 


cw Winidso . -» Washington, D.C, 
Dr. J. Annapolis. H. Pots, Kea, tok. 
aug 
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| 
and other tribes, who had not only been engaged in 
Maule guna ene at ex | | 
| dredth-part of what she retains at home, to minis- tended their adverse demonstrations to citizens of the : 
- ter the means of Gospel grace, and Gospel ordi- . 
tasked myself in vain, with the Bible in my hand, s 
to discover one Scriptural argument why the little | 
snug, and comparatively well cultivated corner 
should. have so many, and the great uncultivated t 
| waste so few! I judge no man in the balance of un- | : 
ghteous judgment. But, for myself, I do most 
ag arraignec ihe Conscience as a 
.& to my God and Seviour—I cannot, while health and ( 
| 
| 
| 
| 
____________i_ 
| 
‘ 
. HILOMATHAEN INSTITUTE.—A School for Young La- 
P dies of the age of eleven and upwards, at No. 220 hone 
street, below Seventh, fronting Franklin Square, Philadelphia. 
, The course will embrace ancient and modern languages, a 
ces, and literature. Professor O. G. Ebbeke, from Germany, 
will be associated with the Subscriber, and give the instruction 
in German, French, Spanish, and Italian. 
co 
| 50 00 
153 75 
97 05 
10 00 
20 00 
93 75 
: 
The year is divided into two sessions of twenty-two weeks 
each. The first commencing on the first Wednesday in May. 
The second on the first Wednesday in November. The number 
of pupils is limited, 
Ty Pupils may be entered at any period. But no one will be re- 
| ceived for less than one session. A notice of three months will 
be required previous to the removal of a pupil. 
avg 10 
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THiE PRESBYTERIAN. 


| From the Southern Churchman. 
CHRIST WASHING THE DISCIPLES’ FEET. 
aT. JOHN, viii. 1-15. 

Jesus, wien I see thee bending, 

Girt as a servant, at:thy servant's feet ; : 

Love, lowliness, and might, in zeal all blending, 

To wash their dust away, and make them meet 

To share thy feast—I know not t’ adore, 

Whether thy hambleness or glory more. 


Conscious thou art of that dread hour impending, 


_ When thuo mast hang in anguish on the tree; 
' Yet, as mm the beginning, to ending 
Of thy sad life, thine own are deut tothee— 
And wilt to them ere thou dost pert 


The untold love which fills thy faithful heart. 


The day too is at hand, when far ascending, 
Thy haman brow the crown of God shall wear. 
Ten thousand saints and radiant ones attending, 
To do thy will and bow in homage there; 

But thou dost to guard thy Charch from ill, 
Or bless with thyself a servant still. 


Meek Jesus! to my soul thy spirit lending, 
Teach me to live, like thee, in lowly love; 

With humblest service all thy saints befriending, 
Until I serve before thy throne a 

Yes, serving e’en my foes, for thou didet seek 
The feet of Judas in thy service meek. 


‘Daily, my pilgri as homeward wending 
wan sadly stained with 

y do thou, thy’ precious grace expendin 
Wash me all clean without, and dion within, 
And make me fit to have.a part with thee 


And thine, at last, in heaven’s festivity. 


O blessed name of servant ! comprehending 
Man’s highest honour in his humblest name, 
For thou, God’s Christ, that office i 
The throne of mighty power didst truly claim ; 
would rao thee ike thee must owe 
is glory only to ifs stooping low. 
Philadelphia.” W. B. 


ODE 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH. 


Oh! let the soul its slumbers break, 
Arouse its senses and awake, 
To see how soon 
Life, like its glories, glides awuy, 
And the stern footsteps of decay 
Come stealing on. 
And while we view the rolling tide, 
Down which our flowing minutes glide 
Away so fast ; 
Let us the t hour employ, 
And deem each future dream a joy 
Alread 


y past. 


Let no vain hope deceive the mind, 
No happier let us to find 
o-morrow than to-day ; 

Our golden dreams of yore were bright, 
Like them the present shall delight, 

Like them decay. 
Our lives like a must be, 
That into one engulfing sea 

Are doomed to fall— 
The sea of death whose waves roll on, 
O’er king and kingdom, crown and throne, 

And swallow all. 


Alike the river's lordly tide, 
Alike the humble riv’lets glide 
To that sad wave ; 
Death levels poverty and pride, 
And rich and poor sleep side by side 
Within the grave. 
Our birth is but a starting place ! 
Life is the running of the race! 


There all those gi And death the goal : 
ittering toys are brought, 
That path alone of all unsought, 
Is found of all. 
Say, then, how and little worth 
Are all those glittering toys of earth, 
That lure us here ? 


Dreams of a sleep that death must break, 
Alas! before it bids us wake 
We disappear ! 
Long ere the lamp of life can blight, 
The cheek’s pure glow of red and white 
Has away; 
Youth smiled, and all was heavenly fair ; 
Age came and laid his finger there, 
And where are they ? 


Where is the strength that spurned decay, 
The step that strolled so light and gay, 
The heart's blythe tone ? 
The strength is gone, the step is slow, 
And joy grows wearisome and wo 
hen age comes on. 


THE GREAT CEMETRY OF SCUTARI. 
BY REV. WALTER COLTON. 


A dark and dense grove of the cypress, stretch- 
ing from the eastern shore of the Bosphorus far 
away over hill and valley, informed us that we 
were now passing the last resting place of the Os- 
meolie, The mournful forest, through the purpling 
twilight which now shaded the la pe, appear- 
ed in its interminable length to break the very 
boundary of the horizon, and cast its gloomy sha- 
dows into some realm beyond. It has been made 
to extend itself through this long line of spectral 
solitude, upon the strength of a presentiment amon 
those who — the opposite shore, that they will 
one day be forced to relinquish their European pos- 
sessions, and return into Asia, from whence they 
came. They therefore enjoin their surviving 
friends that their remains shall be laid here, where 
they may rest with a better hope of being undis- 
turbed, in any event that may betide in after times. 

The dark procession may be seen through every 
hour of the day, moving with muffled oars across 
the water, and slowly winding its way up a narrow 
path, termed the ladder of the dead, and moving on 
to some new grave in the distant verge of the 

ove, where the relic is to rest, a new cypress to 

planted, and coronal of flowers cast on the fresh 
sod, and hung around the turbaned stone. Thus 
one accession of graves and sable shade has suc- 
ceeded another, till this domain of death has be- 
come more populous than the vast city itself, teem- 
ing with its countless multitudes. 
ere lie side by side in one promiscuous sleep, 
the monarch of unrivalled power and splendour, 
and the humblest menial] that trembled in his train ; 
the man whose genius towered to heaven, and he 
whose thoughts scarcely survived their birth; the 
aged bowed under the weight of years, and the in- 
fant just expanding into life; the statesman smit- 
ten from his lofty perilous post, and the assassin 
who dealt the unsuspected blow ; the warrior whose 
trampling steed shook thunder from his mane, and 
the new recruit who recoiled from the gleam o 
his own weapons; the Dives of purple and gold, 
and the Lazarus who lay at his gate ; the libertine 
of lust and promise, and the erring one whom he 
ness, splendour poverty, purity and pollution, 
are thus mingled and woot ad om together in a wide 
undiscriminating grave. Nor does the sad specta- 
cle stop here; it pointes with melancholy presage, 
to the clustered dwellings which swell from the 
opposite hills, The voice of health and the song 
of merriment, may now echo through the halls of 
that sumptuous city, and mingle their notes of glad- 
ness with the hymn of the wave, es it greets the 
enchanted shore, but the day is not distant when 
they, from whose hearts these joyous accents break, 
will be brought hither, pale and speechless, wrap- 
ped in the winding sheet and shroud, to swell this 
crowded sail, and widen the forest that darkens the 
dreary domain. So that not only they who now 
rejoice in the jight of the sun, but generations yet 
unborn, may continue to be sepulchred here, till 
the Judgment trump unexpectedly shall summon 
the quick and the dead. it will not be the con- 
tending Prophet of Mecca, whose insignia will 
then be revealed in the changing heaven, but He 
whose mission was one of kindness and love, and 
and who mingled his tears with his blood! Alas 
for him who meets this Saviour as an injured 
friend, and a furgotten God! 
ORIENTAL VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 
The Rev. Mr. Tattam, of Bedford, England, is 


exploring the religious houses in the East for ori- 
ental versions of the Old Testament. At Cairo he 


‘THE BRITISH QUEEN. 


This magnificent vessel, which last week made 
her first appearance in American waters, was built, 
as our readers are Soren Mean aware, express- 
ly for a regular packet between New York and 
Liverpoo!: She is the largest and finest ship ever 
built in great Britain, her | 
thirty-five feet that of any vessel in the Bri 
navy. She is commanded by Lieut. Richard Ro- 
berts, R. N., the favourite and accomplished late 
commander of the Sirius. She is registered at 
1862 tons, and her engine is of 500 horse power. 
Her extreme length, from figure head to taffrail, is 
275 feet; length of upper deck, 245 feet; len 
of keel, 223 feet. Her breadth within the le 

boxes is 40 feet 7 inches; including the boxes, 64 
feet; and her depth is 27 feet. The diameter of 
her paddle wheels is 31 feet 6 inches; length of 
stroke, 7 feet. The estimated weight of her en- 
gines, boilers, and water, is 500 tons; estimated 
weight of coals for 20 days, 600 tons; weight of 
cargo, 500 tons; and her draught of water with 
the above MF ye and all stores, 16 feet. The 
frame work of her engines is in a massy gothic 
style, while the working parts, for strength, beauty, 
and excellence of fitting, are admirable. Each en- 
ine stands upon a single plate of metal, ——s 
55 cwt.; four pieces of the frame work weigh eac 
16 tons; the cylinders weigh each 12 tons; the di- 
ameter of the bore is 774 inches; the diameter of 
the axle in the bush is 164 inches. She has in all 
four boilers, any number of which can be used at 
one time without the aid of the others. The float 
boards, which are 6 feet 6 inches long, are arrang- 
ed in 3 distinct parts, presenting a resistance of 
three feet in breadth. According to her depth in the 
water the revolutions in her paddle wheels will 
vary from 15 to 18 ina minute. She is supplied 
with Hall’s Patent Condensers, and thus the same 
water with which she fills her boilers in the Clyde, 
‘will, with a little addition, serve until her arrival 
in New York. She has iron tanks between the 
timbers in the hold, capable of holding 200 tons of 
water, all of which is acessible to the pumps, and 
can be thereby drawn out and conveyed by pipes 
to the different berthss But over and above this, 
she hasa patent still with her, and can convert 
salt water into fresh for her boilers, and for the use 
of her passengers, as may be required. 
_ The extent and splendour of her finish and fur- 
niture, and of her accommodations for poaengem, 
are in keeping with the unparalleled stupendous- 
ness of her structure and machinery. e have 
received from her agents here a beautiful lithro- 
graphic view of the interior of this superb steam 
ship, in which are represented her fore saloon, la- 
dies’ saloon, and main saloon, with a plan of the 
cabins. Judging from this view, there is not a ho- 
tel in Broadway, and there are but few parlours up- 
town or down-town, which quite come up to this 
palace of the seas. But, though thus prepared, on 
going on board of her we found that the picture 
was but an indifferent representation of the reality. 

She carries 32 hands immediately connected 

with the superintendence and management of the 
engines, and her crew in whole, including officers 
and seamen, engineers, cook, stewards, &c. amounts 
to 85. In respect of stores and general fitting out, 
she is admirably found, and every thing is on the 
most improved construction. Her chain cables are 
1 7-8 iron, and are of the same kind as is used for 
a 74 gun ship. Her small bower, best bower, and 
sheet anchor, weigh respectively 32 cwt. 2 qrs. 18 


} Ibs.; 43 cwt.; and 47 cwt. 1 qr. 21 lbs. No pains, 


no time, no expense, have been spared in obtaining 

rfection ; and taking her all in all, we may safe- 
ly say she is unequalled by. any vessel afloat. 
Among other conveniences for gere, we had 
almost forgotten one. On the deck there is a neat 
erection, in which cold, warm, or shower baths, 
may be obtained by the passengers. 

The deck is what is called a flush deck, perfect- 
ly continuous from one end to the other; instead 
of having higher and lower portions, forming poops, 
half &c., a8 most common in vessels of her 
size. The deck isa long promenade, and the dis- 
tance from stem to stern is a rifle shot ; her 
breadth on deck being some sixty feet. Descend- 
ing to her engine rooms, the engine does not strike 
the spectator as being extraordinary large; but 
when once at the bottom of it, looking up, you per- 
ceive the men who guide the whole machinery, 
and regulate and direct the combined strength and 
simultaneous energy of 500 horses, with greater 
success than the tyrant Philopater his galley of 
3000 slave power, and feel that you are in the pre- 
sence of one of the noblest of human creatures, the 
impersonation of the adage, that “ knowledge is 
power”—power applied to the benefit and improve- 
ment of humanity. The engine is some thirty feet 
high, occupying a length of 84 feet. 

She is steered by a double whee], similar to those 
used by London t Indiamen, or line of battle 
ships. The rigging of the vessel is low and snug, 
rather than taunt, but her yards are pretty square, 
and as she has studding sail booms fitted on them, 
she is able, when necessary to display a good 
breadth of canvass to the breeze. 

She is coppered up to 17 feet, and is expectcd, 
when loaded, to draw 18 feet aft, and 174 forward. 
Notwithstanding the great capacity of this magni- 
ficent vessel, she does not look so large as many 
would expect ; probably the beauty of her mould 
tends to detract a little from the apparent bulk. 
When down to the depth aforementioned, we do 
not think she much exceeds in appearance a first 
class frigate. 

The external appearance of the ship seen from 
the shore, is imposing and beautiful. The figure 
head isa graceful representation of the youthful 
monarch of Britain, so well proportioned as to seem 
not more than usual height, although twelve feet 
in stature; and it is only when the sturdy fellows 
who form her crew approach the sovereign that her 
Patagonian size is determined by their Lilliputian 
dimensions. The sppendages of the figure head 
and cut-water are beautifully outlined, moulded, 
and covered with gold, and the effect of the vessel 
at the bow, on the whole, is very majestic. Pass- 
ing round tu her stern, the vessel is still very fine ; 
the carving of the stern is in perfect keeping with 
the rest of her ornamental! work, and the stern gal- 
leries are elegant and well placed. The rigging is 
also well proportioned, her masts are beautiful, and 
her yards are of great stretch and excellent propor- 
tion. There she rides majestically, Queen of the 
Seas, the noblest steam ship the world has ever 
seen. 

Among the passengers by the Queen are Mr. 
Mudge and Mr. Featherstonhaugh, appointed by 
the English Government to make a new survey of 
the Boundary Line between Maine and New 
Brunswick. 

The Managing Director of the Company, Mr. 


r| Laird, who drafted her model and superintended 


her construction, also comes nger in the 
Queen, with a view to examine her working, and 
to note what alterations or improvements may be 
made in her accommodations. Immediately on his 
return, the President, of 2400 tons will be launched. 


From the Pottsville Journal. 


A VISIT TO THE BURNING MINE. 


A large party of gentlemen asseinbled at Miners- 
ville a few days since, for the purpose of visiting 
the buring mine, on the jugular vein, at the gap of 
the Broad Mountain. 

Beetling above us for some hundred feet, and 
belching forth smoke and flame, arose the track of 
the vein, which we ascended on the crop. A little 
puffing and blowing brought us to the second level, 
where the disaster commenced during the extreme 
cold weather of last winter. A hanging grate 
placed at its mouth to equalize the temperature, 
communicated fire to the couplings of the gang- 
way, and was the primary cause of the vast dam- 
age which has accrued. Some hundred feet fur- 
ther up the hill, a large space had caved in, and 
down the fissures between the upper and lower 
rocks, could be seen a yawning fiery gulph, where 
Vulcan and his Cyclops might revel, and sala- 
manders only exist. A sulphurous exhalation is- 
sued from it, which rendered approximation not 
quite so grateful as lavender water, or as as 
iced pu fl _ About the jaws of this vast cave, were 
deposits of sulphur, and some alkaline substances 
in great quantities. Large rents and fissures in 
the ground showed the extent of the raging inter- 
nal heat, and many places appeared ready to fall 


discovered Isaiah and Jeremiah in the original 
Coptic. 


in, and precipitate the incautious spectator into the 
chasm. Down the old air shafts, the currents of 


air rushed with a rumbling earthquakey sound, to 
feed with their oxy the volcano beneath. 
Now and then, a crumbling mass of slate, or a de- 
tached ion of rock, would leave the bed where 
it had been recumbent, since the world began, and 
with resistleas force, plunge headlong into the 


smoking crater. 

‘The ion on the summit and sides of the 
hill showed the scathing offects of this unnatural 
heat; the tall pine drooped bis giant arms, the 
hemlock bowed its head, as if parched by srid suf- 
ferings, the young oak and chesnut were clad in a 
premature “sear and yellow leaf,” and here and 
there the mountain vines seemed to cling more 
closely to their parent trees, as if like the children 
eee Oey sought aid from the fiery breath, 


__hissing jaws that sputter’d flame.” 


Ad spot, is now, that once lovely mountain 
gap! the elemental war has prostrated all its beauty 
of foliage, the voice of industry is hushed, the rustic 
cascade seems to Jeap less merrily than it was wont, 
and the once buoyant air is heavy and oppres-ive, 
with the murky vapours that lour over the fair face 
of nature! 

When, or in what manner, the ravages will be 
stopped is a matter of uncertainty, and equally so is 
it, whether human ingenuity can restrain them. In 
the mean time, the loss of time and material falls 
heavy on Mr. L.C. Dougherty, the lessee, who 
has used every possible means within his power, to 
check the destruction. Attempts have been made 
to smother the flame, but it always breaks out in 
some new place with increased fury, and baffles its 


opponents. 


POMPEIL 


Pompeii is not a ruin, that is, nota monument of 
crumbling and mouldering decay ; it is only a for- 
saken city. That the inhabitants had time to fly, 
and bear with them the greater part of their pos- 
sessions, is sufficiently evident; but a few perish- 
ed and they are brought to our notice in a manner 
that renders their fate more impressive and af- 
fecting. 

Here, in this villa, (his skeleton hands grasping 
coins, and jewels, and his coffer-key,) was foun 
the perished master, stricken in his flight, and « 
slave behind him with silver and bronze vases; 
then fled the shrieking family below to a subter- 
ranean passage, and there they perished, slow] 
perhaps, seventeen of them, mistress and bend 
maids, and faithful servants. 

Here is a sadder thing ;—in a little circular roof- 
ed seat by the way-side, a kind of traveller’s rest- 
ing place, or a spot to which friends would walk, 
and sit chatting in the shade, here was found the 
skeleton of a woman, and an infant skeleton in her 
arms, (safely may the antiquarian write a mother,) 
and two other children lay by her side; precious 
ornaments were found on all. Perhaps she wait- 
ed for the lord she loved, or for her poor hand- 
maid, or, perhaps, the car was to return again and 
take her. 

Here, again, near a portico, was found some 
miser, flying with his heavy, strong-wrapped hoard ; 
the guide tells you it was a priest of Isis; and here, 
in her temple, were found other skeletons of men, 
who staid to guard or worship her revered 
image ; and lastly, in a prison or guard-house 
were found skeletons fastened and secured in the 
stocks. 

However, my attempt to describe Pompeii comes 
not within the compass of my plan or ability, 
Here we follow the antiquarian with a silent at- 
tention. We are taken by him into the forum of 
ancient Romans, their temples, schools, theatres ; 
led along their streets ; introduced into their houses, 
and shown the distribution and use of their apart- 
ments, the laying out of the gardens; we see 
their baths, their places of feasting, and that of re- 


pose. 

You stand before their shops, and put your hand 
en little counters of marble, one whereof has the 
stain of a goblet’s bottom; and where you lean, 
hundreds of men have leaned in their times, to 
take a drink, perhaps of vinegar and water, a 
draught common among them, and most grateful 
to thethirsty. You walk along the raised foot- 
way, and mark, in the carriage road, the worn 
wheel-track; you cross to the stepping stones, and 
think of the lifted toga; you stop at the open spots 
where streets meet and cross, and look for the dam- 
sels who came crowding with their urns to the 
convenient wells. 

The bake-house, the wine shop, and the cook's 
shops, exactly similar in plan to those I have seen 
in Mocha and Djidda, with stoves and large ves- 
sels for boiling and preparing food, are all to be 
found in this silent city. You pass among the col- 
umns of many temples; you enter the hall of 
judgment, and walk up between its Corinthian 
columns, and look with-suspicion on the raised tri- 
bunal, and think about imperial decrees; you go 
into the theatres, and then on, across a vineyard, 
to the noble amphitheatre, and ascending to the 
top, gaze out, and forget every thing but the bright 
beauty of the scenery; till turning to descend, you 
see where the civilized Roman sat smiling, while 
the Numidian lion tore the frame of his captive 
foe, perhaps the brave, the blue-eyed Dacian; or 
frowning upon his youngest son, who at his first 
visit to the games, would look at times pale, and 
with an eye dimmed by a tear, but not degraded 
by allowing it to fall. 

The sun declines; your coachman looks impa- 
tient; you get in, take off your hat to let the soft 
air come and calm you, and reclining back with a 
full feeling of delighted satisfaction, are drivin 
— and Impressions in Egypt ai 


WHO’LL TURN THE GRINDSTONE? 


When I was a little boy, I remember one 
cold winter’s morning [ was accosted by a 
smiling man, with an axe on his shoulder; 
“My pretty boy,” said he,“ has your father a 
grindstone 7?” “Yes sir,” eaid I. “ You are a 
fine little fellow,” said he, “ will you let me grind 
my axe on it?” Pleased with his compliment of 
‘ fine little fellow,’ “ O yes, sir,” I answered, “ it is 
down in the shop ;” “and will you my man,” said 
he, patting me on the head, “ get a little hot wa- 
ter?” ow could I refuse? I ran, and soon 
brought a kettle full. “ How old are you, and 
what’s your name?” continued he without wait- 
ing for a reply, “I am sure you are one of the 
finest lads that [ have ever seen; will you just 
turn a few minutes forme?” Tickled with the 
flattery, like a little fool I went to work, and bit- 
terly did I rue the day. It was a new axe, and | 
toiled and tugged till T was almost tired to death. 
The school bell rung and I could not get away; m 
hands were blistered, and it was not half ground. 
At length, however, the axe was sharpened, and 
the man turned to me with, “ Now you little ras- 
cal, you've played the truant, scud to school or 
you'll rue it.” Alas, thought J, it was hard enough 
to turn a grindstone this cold day, but now to 
called a little rascal, was too much. It sunk deep 
into my mind, and often have I thought of it 
since. 

When I see a merchant over polite to his cus- 
tomers, begging them to taste a little brandy, and 
throwing his goods on the counter, thinks J, that 
man has an axe to grind. 

When I see a man flattering the people, making 

great professions of attachment to liberty, who is 
in private life a tyrant—methinks, lookout good 
people, that fellow would set you turning grind- 
stones. 
When I see a man hoisted into office by party 
spirit, without a single qualification to render him 
either respectable or useful—alas, methinks, delu- 
ded people, you are doomed fur a season to turn the 
grindstone for a booby. 


In the report of the Overseers of the Poor for the 
city of Portland, Me., it is stated that three hun- 
dred and eighty of the three hundred and ninety- 
one persons committed to the Alms House during 
the year were addicted to intoxicating drinks. 
Eighty-eight families have been partially assisted 
at the public expense, of which seventy-four were 
reduced to poverty by intemperance ; and of twen- 
ty-four persons sent to the House of Correction, 
there was not one who was not an babitual or occa- 


sional drunkard. 


From Paxton’s Letters on Palestine. 
THE DEAD SEA. 


going from the Jordan to the Dead Sea much 
of the ground we travelled had the a e of 
the dry surface of a mud island in the Ohio or Mis- 
sissippi, after a few months’ re to the sum- 
mer sun. For a considerable space, not a blade of 
grass or vegetation was to be seen onit. It was so 
soft and dusty that the horsessunk to their fetlocks, 
end in some placcs it was rendered uneven by the 
irregular mounds—many of which did not seem to 
know what vegetation is. Whether this peculiar 
barrenness was owing to the unfavourable nature 
of the soil I know not, possibly this may be the 
case. I did not see any-other indication of salt, 
which has been re , as found on the surface 
of the ground, until very near the sea. Between 
this barren district and the Dead Sea, there was 
an evident change in the ms pen of the ground— 
we found some dry grass and small bushes, and as 
we came nearer the shore the bushes increased in 
size and number, and some spots might be called 
thickets. We saw also a canebrake and a variety 
of other growth. To my very agreeable surprise, 
I found the shore fine, smooth, gravelly, and d 
ening very slowly, so that a person might wade in 
for some distance. There was along the shore 
drift-wood, most of it small, but still larger than 
any I had seen on the Jordan. This would seem 
to indicate that somewhere on its shores, there is 
more timber than we found in the spot we visited. 
The water was not only very salt but ae 
bitter, as much so as most travellers have stated. 
The great density of the water was amply proved 
by its power to bear up the body. There is some 
truth in saying, that it requires an effort to —_ 
the feet and legs under, so as to use them with ad- 
vantage in swimming. Some writers have, how- 
ever, stated the matter in rather too strong terms. 


I could lay on my back in the water, with my 
head, hands and feet all out at the same time, and 
remain thus as long as I pleased without making 
any motion whatever; this I could not do in any 
other water that I have been in. Still it is carry- 
ing the matter too far beyond the truth, when it is 
said to be so heavy, or so dead, that it never rises 
in waves, but always lies smooth and unruffled let 
the wind blow as it will. The drift wood thrown 
out is evidence to the contrary. ‘The shore ex- 
hibited proof that but a day or two before the waves 
had run high, but the best proof of all was the occu- 
lar and sensible one that they were then chasing 
each other out on the shore, as they do in all other 
seas—true they did not run high, but then there 
was not much wind to make them. The water 
was so clear that the bottom could be seen with 
great distinctness. In wading in there was at some 
places more softness than I was led to expect from 
the firm character ofthe shore. ‘There were, how- 
ever, some spots on the shore where the soil gave 
way under our feet, and exhibited a kind of quick- 
sand, as I demonstrated by getting into one of them 
over my shoes. Still the bank, the water, and the 
bottom, so far as I saw and tried it, had much less 
of the terrible, fearful and unnatural than I had 
expected. Instead of that dark, gloomy, and tur- 
bid spread of water, that from my childhood I had 
imagined, it struck me as a very pleasant lake. It 
reminded me of the beautiful lake of Nice. As to 
the deep and fearful gloom which, many writers 
describe as hanging over it, I must think that it is 
mainly found in their imaginations. It is not won- 
derful that a place, which for its great wickedness, 
was doomed to such a fearful catastrophe as were 
the cities which stood on this plain, should be long 
looked upon with fear and horror. It is a wise 
provision of our nature that it should be so. It 
operates, and no doubt is designed so to do, as a 
check to that fearful wickedness that calls down 
such a doom. Itis not an uncommon thing for 
people to think that there is something fearful and 
gloomy in places where they know awful crimes 
have been perpetrated, and on this principle, per- 
haps we may account for the fact that so mah 
travellers have dwelt on the deep gloom whic 
hung over the water, and the fearful desolation 
that reigned over the whole region. Now to me 
it did not appear thus; the shore, the waters and 
the lake had a natural and even a pleasing appear- 
ance—the more so as from my old habits of think- 
ing, 1 expected something of the fearful, if not ter- 
rible. The district was, it is true, rather destitute 
of trees and vegetation; but not more so than 
many districts that I have seen; not more so than 
the district from Mount Olivet to the plain of Jor- 
dan and a very large district near Damascus, 
which I noticed in a former letter. There are 
more smal] trees, bushes, canes, and other vege- 
table growth, for a quarter of a mile along the 
shore, than there are on some districts northwest of 
Damascus, perhaps ten miles square leaving out the 
narrow slips of land irrigated by the water of 
Bareda. There is quite a cluster of small trees or 
shrubs at a point on the edge of the water, where 
it issoftand swampy. The question whether there 
are any living things in these waters is one that I 
am not able to decide from my own observation. I 
saw none. 


There is a small island fifty or a hundred yards 
from the shore, rising six or eight feet above the 
level of the water, and appears to have some stones 
at the upper part of it. We thought we could see 
most dis'inctly another island, far to the south. As 
similar statements have often been made, and again 
contradicted, we looked at it the more carefully; 
and our conclusion was, notwithstanding all the 
declarations to the contrary, it must be an island, 
and one of considerable size, unless connected with 
the other shore by a very low neck of land, which 
the great distance prevented our seeing: this time 
will show. It is a singular fact, that a piece of 
water, which for ages has excited more intense in- 
terest than any other in the world, should yet be 
so little known, and so few should have been found 
who have made a serious attempt to explore it.— 
There has not, as far as I know, been but one boat 
on the waters of the Dead Sea for ages, if from 
the days of Abraham ; there may have been in the 
days of the Jewish nation, but | have not seen it 
confirmed by any writer. Last year an intelligent 
Irishman took a boat across from Acre to the lake of 
Tiberias, and after amusing himself with it on that 
lake, he passed down the Jordan to the Dead Sea, 
and spent some days in exploring it. How far he 
went to the south, and what discoveries he made, 
is not known. He had the misfortune to be taken 
sick, owing in part, it was supposed, to his impru- 
dence and useless exposure. Wihith much difficul- 
y he got back to Jericho, and was then carried to 

erusalem, where he died. He had taken buta 
few notes, which were unintelligible to all but him- 
self. When inquired of concerning his expedition 
on the Dead Sea, he declined answering unti] he 
should recover, when he would tell them all about 
it. But death closed up the communications for- 
ever. The boat was taken out and carried up to 
Jericho, as [ have since learned. I did not know 
it was there, or I should have ascertained its fit- 
ness for another voyage. Were some one, ac- 
quainted with navigating a small vessel, and capa- 
ble of taking soundings and making a proper survey 
of the lake, to spend a month or two in doing it, 
and to publish a full account, with a correct map 
of the sea and the coast, he would confer a very 
great favour on the Christian world. It would be 
so easy of execution, and of so universal interest 
when done, that I wonder that some of those men who 
long for public fame have not before now thought 
of it. It would be a curious matter, were some of 
the ruins of those ancient and devoted cities yet to 
be seen. Several of the old authors have mention- 
ed them as to be seen in their day, and it is a cur- 
rent report among the natives, that they are now 
to be seen beneath the water. ‘Travellers now 
begin to pass to the eastern side of the Dead Sea, 
and visit Kerek at its southeast corner, and Petra 
the capital of ancient Edom. 


In 


Pleasure is a shadow; wealth is vanity, and 
power a pageant; but KnowLeDoe is extactic in 
enjoyment; perennial in fame; unlimited in space; 
and infinite in duration. In the performance of its 
sacred office, it fears no danger ; spares no expense; 
omits no exertion. It scales the mountain ; looks 
into the volcano; dives into the ocean; perforates 
the earth; enriches the globe; explores sea and 
land; contemplates the distant; ascends to the 
sublime ;—no place too remote for its grasp; no 
heavens too exalted for its reach.—De Witt Clin- 
ton. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. | 
To ascertain the Height of a Steeple, Tower, 
§c.—Take two sticks of any but equal le and 
holding one perpendicular, place one end of the 
other against the centre, so as to form a right angle 
with it; having done this, place your eye at the 
other end, and advance towards, or recede from, the 
object the height of which you wish to ascertain, 
until the upper and lower ends of the perpendicular 
stick shall appear to touch its top and bottom at the 
same time; then, from the spot on which you stand 
measure the distance to the foot of the object, and 
this will be its exact height. 


An inmate of the county poor-house, by the name 
of Bartow, has become suddenly rich by the deci- 


soine of the best property on Main street, lying be- 
tween the Mansion House and the Little Buffalo 
Creek. Another instance of fortune’s vagaries, is 
the fact, that an indigent young man, a journeyman 
cabinet maker, who died three years ago, was buri- 
ed at the expense of a distant relative, in this city. 
A letter has been received, within a day or two, 


inquiring whether he left a wil), as a recent legacy 
has left him, or his heirs, a fortune of $100,000.— 
Buffalo Republican. 


The Eccaleobion.—A curious exhibition, under 
the name of the “ Eccaleobion,” is about to be open- 
ed to-morrow in Pall-mall. It is a machine heated 
by steam, and divided into various compartments 
for the hatching of birds by artificial heat. There 
is also another machine, in which eggs of eve 
date from the time of their being Jaid until 21 days 
old, arejso placed, that by means of a strong ar- 
tificial light they are rendered transparent, so 
that the spectator can observe the progress of hatch- 
ing, from the origin of life in the chicken until its 
complete formation. One side of the large room 
in which the exhibition is placed is set apart for 
the chickens when hatched, and bears the appear- 
ance of a miniature poultry-yard. The contrivance 
is an improvement on the Egyptian mode of artifi- 
cial hatching in ovens, and is well worthy the vi- 
sits of the naturalist and the curious.— Bell's Life 
in 


Honey Moon.—Though this word is in common 
use, its derivation is little known, as nothing re- 
specting it is found in the dictionaries or encyclo- 
pedias. Its origin is from a custom of the Tuc- 
tanes, an ancient people of Germany, who drank 
mead or metheglin, a beverage made with honey, 
for thirty days after every wedding. 


Pope’s Willow.—The first weeping willow in 
England was planted by Alexander t~ the poet. 
He received a present of figs from Turkey, and 
observing a twig in the basket, ready to bud, he 
planted it in his garden, and it soon became a tree. 
From this stock, all the weeping willows in Eng- 


land and America originated. 


Attention to the Sight in Youth.—In order to 
see well it is necessary to begin eerly in life to take 
care of the eyes. Many children have their sight 
permanently weakened by the carelessners of 
nurses, in exposing them soon after birth to a strong 
light, or to the bright glare of a fire, &c. 
cannot, therefore be too strongly impressed on 
nurses and servants by those who regard the wel- 
fare of their offspring. The eyes of infants should 
be gradually accustomed to exercise themselves in 
scrutinizing distant objects; but this should be 
done in the most careful manner, without inducing 
them to strain their tender sight, on such things as 
are too remote or dazzling for them to see without 
causing a forcible contraction of their immature or- 
gans, which may lay the foundation of permanent 
or irremediable debility. —Curtis. 


Repellant Power of Colour to Lightning.—The 
Providence Courier in support of the recent disco 
very that lamp black resists the course of the fluid, 
says that in the schooner Ida, struck a few days 
since at that port, the portions of the mast and 
spars painted green entirely escaped, while the 
bare parts were shivered. ; 


Treatment of Erysipelas by raw Cotton.—Dr. 
F. M. Robertson, of Augusta, Geo., reports, in the 
July number of the Southern Medical and Surgical 
Journal, two cases of erysipelas, successfully treat- 
ed by the external application of raw cotton. 


Poisonous Fish.—The Madras Herald of Feb. 2, 
mentions the arrival there of the ship Ganges, 
which had suffered severely from fatal sickness on 
board, arising from a singular circumstance. Short- 
ly after leaving Mauritius, the Ganges hove to, off 
a fish bank, and let down the boats to fish. The 
men were successful, and ate plentifully of what 
they had caught. They were affected in a very 
extraordinary manner, being swollen like porpoises, 
and in the course of a few days fifteen of the men 
died 


Newspaper. Statistics.—There are 71 newspa- 
pers published in London. Of these, six are daily 
morning, and six daily evening papers. In Liver- 

| there is no daily paper published. ‘The Mail 
is published tri-weekly, and the Standard semi- 
weekly, besides which there are ten weekly papers. 
In the other towns of England, 211 papers are pub- 
lished—all weekly. In Scotland there are 50 pa- 
pers, of which 12 are published in Glasgow, and 11 
in Edinburgh. In Ireland there are 77 papers, of 
which 16 are published in Dublin. In the island 
of Jersey, there are 9 papers; in Guernsey 4; and 
in the Isle of Man 4. ‘l'otal number published in 
Great Britain and dependencies, 443. 


Tremendous Fall at Shakspeare’s Cliff—A few 
days ago a tremendous fall of chalk took place at 
the facing of the rock forming the entrarce of the 
west tunnel through Shakspeare’s Cliff; and had 
not some warning been given by particles falling, 
no less than 78 men must have been crushed to 
atoms, so lofty was its pitch, and forming as it did 
a mass of several thousand tons. By this fall, how- 
ever, the geologists have a treat, as the vertebre 
of an immense animal have been laid bare, and it is 
expected that the remaining parts of the skeleton 
will be found on the removal of the fallen rubbish. 


Stopping a Leak.—The best thing for stopping 
a leak in a cask, is whiting beaten up with common 
yellow soap; if this mixture be well rubbed into 
the leak, it will be found to stop it after every thing 
else has failed.— Farmer’s Cabinet. 


Downing Street, London.—Downing street, in 
which have been situated for near two centuries the 
offices of some of the most important members of 
the British Ministry, and which has, therefore, be- 
come completely historical, is one of the meanest 
streets in London, as described in “Sketches of 
London,” It is but fifty yards in length, and eight 
or nine in breadth. ‘The buildings on the streets 
are many of them in a very dilapidated condition, 
and their inmates are such as should cause the 
Ministers to feel some compunctious visitings, 
whenever they look out of their «ffice windows. 
Altogether, the street presents an appearance pre- 
cisely the reverse of what one, affected by the as- 
gociations connected with it, imagines it should. 


PLOUGHING. 


A farmer, in this State, sowed a field of Rye of 
seven acres, which he worked in the following 
manner. He a one acre of the land ; this 
he a eed and then another acre. He then 
again plowed the two acres, together with a third 
acre, and proceeded in this manner, ploughing con- 
tinually the land already ploughed, and adding one 
acre at each successive ploughing, till the whole 
field was completely ploughed. When this was 
done, the first acre had received seven ploughin 
the second six, the third five, the fourth four, t 
fifth three, the sixth two, and the seventh one 
ploughing. He then cast in the grain, and har- 
rowed it in, in the usual manner. ‘The result was, 
that the product of grain harvested from each re- 
spective acre was in exact tion to the num- 
ber of ploughings each had received ; that which 
had received seven ploughings producing the most 
abundant crop, that which had received six plough- 


ings the next most abundant crop, and so on to that 


sion of the Court of Chancery, giving hima title to | }¥* 


ry Philadel Comstock’s Practical 


This | Married 


duced the least of all. There is no doubt that 


minutely pulverizing and frequently stirring it 

deeply the product of a field may be greatly in- 

creased.—But something more than this is neces- 

sary fur him who would reap a succession of crops, 
in perpetuity from the same land. He must give 

the plant food. He must supply it with a due por- 

tion of decayed animal or vegetable manure. Not 
all the pulverization which could be effected in the 
soil by a nine months ploughing, would enable the 
husbandman to gather a crop of corn from a tract 
of barren Jand.— ich Register. 


PSALMS AND HYMNS.—The Pealms 
and Hymas ap y the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, and formerly published by Mr. SOLO- 
MON ALLEN, are now published by the n Board of 
Publication. =e constantly be had, large and 
tnd and plan binding, of Pub 
g Agent of t » at west r by the 
thousand copies or a jess number. "7 
This is the only edition now authorized tobe used by the Ge- 
neral Assembly. ‘The arranged edition, formerly by 
Mr. Joseph W m, having becu ordered to be laid aside by 
the General Assembly at their sessions in May, 1 : 


All orders from Booksellers, Chure li be 
promptly attended to by wM. MAR TIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George street, Philadelphia. 


ARCKII MEDULLA.—For Sale by & Thomp: 
No, 30 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, a few cantee of 
Marckii Christiane Theologiz Me- 
u ctica— tica, ex ma rm) secundum ejus 
irst y Edition,” 


expresaa. 


No. 

ELOCUTION—Published by Kay & 

Gymnastics with 
by engravings. 

0? Dr. Comsteck’s Remarks on Stammering, and the name- 
rous recommendations which has obtained of his of Ve- 
cal Gymnastics, are appended to his Circular, which shall be 
sent to any one who may wish to more upon the subject of 
his Institution. aug 3—3t* 


le PLEASURES OF PERSONAL RELIGION ILLUS- 
TRATED, in Forty one Familiar Letters, originally pub- 
lished under the Signatures of Omicron and Vigil. 5 the Rev. 
John Newton, Rector of St, Mary’s Woolnoth, ion. Just 
published, and for sale by J. WHETHA 
aug 3 . 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, 


OUNT HOLLY SEMINARY—New Jer Boarding 
School for Boys, eighteen miles from Philadelphia, and six 
miles from 

This institution has been iv successful operation for five years 
under the dircetionot J, & C.Plott-, Prineipalsand Propri 
The number of boarders is limited to thirty, whe live with the 
Principals, eat with them at the same table, and are constant! 
with them in their sleeping and waking hours—their study 
their recreation, The course of studies embraces the ancient 
and modern languages, »n connexion with the Commercial, 
Seientific, and Mathematica! branches, ‘lhe expense for the 
above course is 8250 perannum, payable quarterly in advance. 
Music, Drawing, bed bedding, Ke. extra. There are two ses- 
sions in a year divided into twenty-two weeks each, the one 
commencing on the firet of May, and the other on the first of . 
November, 

The poepenass would also inform the public that they have 
eatablis aseminary for young ladies, in the same village, about 
a quarter of a mile from the boy's school, under the direction of 
Miss Catharine Beatty ; terms $180 per annum, payable quar- 
terly in advance, usie, Drawing, Ancient or Modern lan- 
guages, $10 a quarterextra. Also and beddingextra. We 
can now recommend our seminary with confidence to parents or 
ae gee desirous of sending their sons or daughters to a 

Kthy and secure place of education, 
J.&C. PLOTTS, 


june 29 

EW BOOK STORE.—The subscriber respectfully informs 
his friends and the public, that he ha» a 
Book Storein North Gay street, Baltimore, third duor from Balti- 
more street, and has — received a la assortment of Religi- 
ous and other books frots New York and Philadelphia, compris- 
ing some of the latest from the press, such as the World’s Re- 
ligion, Wonders of Nature, Life’s Lesson, Shanty the Black- 
smith, The Lo'ty and Lowly Way, Maternal Love, ‘Ihe Story 
of Grace, Beauties of Robert Hall, Phrenology in the Family, 
Fragments, by Dr. Spring ; Hints and Skete by a Lady; 
Lift, Porteus’ Lectures. Private Thoughts, Christian 
Father at Home, Seripture Guide, The Three Last Things, 
Whitetieid’s Persuasives to Religion, Life and Times of Bun- 
an, Minister’s Family, Maleom’s Travels, Dominion of Christ, 
)ffices of Christ, Symington on the Atonement, Junkin on Jus- 
tification, History of the Presbyterian Church, by Dr. Hodge. 
He keeps alsoon hand Presbyterian Tracts and all kinds of 

DAVID OWEN. 


stationary. 
june 15—1f 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Met 
Sketches of the most Fopular Preae Ky 
the author of Random Keecoliections, &e. ‘The Characters of 
Schiller, by Mrs. Ellet. Birds and Flowers. and o her 
Country things, by Mary Howitt. Transplanted Flowers; or 

Memoirs of Mrs, es daughter of John Jacob Astor, Esq 
and the Duchess De Broglie, daughter of Madam De Staci. 
With an Appendix, by Robert Baird. Contributions to the Ee- 
clesiastical History of the United States, by Francis L. Hawka, 
by the Rev. Edward D, Griffin. D.D. 
to whie prefixed a memoir his life, by Wm. B. Sprague 
D.D.2 vols, The Christian Youth's Book, by ~ 

Just received and for sale by H. PERKINS, 
june 29 134 Chesnut street. 


RIDESBURG, PHILADELPHIA COUNTY.—The Rev. 
Jobn Mason and Alfred J. Perkins, assisted by a compe- 
tent Teacher of Modern Languages and of Music, have estab- 
lished a school for the edueavion of boys, at Bridesburg, Phila- 
— County. The location, on Delaware river, five 
miles above Philadelphia, is ina pleasant and healthy neigh- 
bourhood. The houses aad grounds, belonging to the establish- 
> are spacious and in complete order ; affording every com- 
fort that can be required, and entirely removed from all dissipa- 
tion and vice, No expense has been spared in procuring a 
situation in the highest degree d. sirable. 

The school was opened on the first inst., and will be composed 
of no more boys than can live with comfort in the mansion house, 
with the family of the Principals of the School. Every boy 
will be regarded as a member of the family. ‘The government 
of the School will be entirely domestic and parental, 

The plan of the School embraces a thorough development of 
the moral, intellectual, and social character. 

The moral discipline of the School will be regarded as of pri- 
importance. 

After the pupil has become familiar with the rudiments of a 
thorough English Education, his time will be chiefly devoted 
to the study of the Mathematics, and the Greek and Latin lan- 


The Modern Langua together with Music, both vocal and 
instrumental, and such physical exercises as may tend to 
turm the manners of gentlemen, will be pursued as recreations 
not being allowed to infringe on the regular hours of study and 
recitation, 

It will be the constant aim of the Pripeipals of the School to 
prepare the pupils, whose education may be committed to their 
care, toenter any circles of society, the different departments 
of business, or the Colk ges fur which they may be intended. 

The expenses of the School will be, fur the summer term, of 
four months, commencing June first, one hundred and twenty 
dollars ; and for the winter term, of six months, commencing on 
the first of November, one hundred and cighty dollars. This 
amount covering all ex » with none of the customary extra 
charges; and invariably to be paid in advance. 

JOHN MASON, 
ALFRED J, PERKINS, 

Parente or Guardians who are net known to either of the 
Principals, and who may wish fur further infurmation concern- 
ing this School, are permitted to refer to 

The faculty of Yale College, from whom Mr. Perkins has a 
full and strong recommendation, asin every way qualified to 
conduct such an establishment. 

To Professor Albert B. Dodd, of Princeton College. 

In Philadelphia, to A, Dallas Bache, President of Girard 
College ; Professor Vethake, and Professor Park, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Dr. Jacob Randolph; Dr. Franklin 
Bache ; Dr. George McClellan; Matthew Newkirk, Robert A. 
a James Bruen, Samuel H. Perkins, and W. J. Duane, 

quires, 

At Bridesburg, to Captain G. D. Ramsay, of United States 
Army, Alfred Jenks, C. W. Morris, and Anthony Newbold, 


Esquires, 
Bridesburg, May 1, 1839. june 1—tf 


INSTITUTE FORK BOOK-KEEPERS,—South 
East corner of 5th and Walnut streets, Philadelphia. 
Recommendations.—From our knowledge of Mr. Dando’s 

character, and his competency as a practical accountant, we 

take pleasure in recommending him, as possessing every quali- 
fication necessary for instructing in the science of Book- eep- 
ing, and believe his method of imparting the same, well adapted 
tone young men for the duties of the counting house. 

Brad i Aertsen Maccoun & Hitchie, 

Mordeeai D. Lewis, 

Worley & Weish, 


litan Pulpit; or 
rein 


Frederick Fraicy, Wm. A. Rhodes, 
Wm. W. Mago Wm. S. Toor, 
Sampson Tams, Benjamin Jackson, 


and 228 pupils. 

Prospectuses on the plan of tuition given on application 
Hours of Mr. Dando’s personal attendanee, morning, half pas 
tight o'clock to twelve, Afternoon, three o'clock to five. Even 
ing, seven o’clock tu quarter past nine, may 18—6mo. 


EMPERANCE STORE.—S. W. COLTON, Tea Dealer, 
and Me + dewey No. 244 Market st above Seven 

south side, Phi Iphia, (suecessor to Baldwin and Col 
would respectfully call the attention of the friends and customers 
of the late firm to his large and excellent assortment of ‘Teas 
and Family Groceries, which he has spared no pains in select- 
ing, and which he confidently believes cannot be surpassed 
any similar store in the city. 

fis stock comprises Choice Green and Black Teas of the 
latest importation. Loaf, Lump, and Brown <q) and 
Boston double Loaf do. Boston Syrup, New York, Sugar 
House, New Orleans, Trinidad, and Porto Rico Molasses, 
Sperm Oil and Sperm Candles: also Robeson’s polished and 
Judd’s qd pee white and coloured do; Hams, Smoked 
Tongues, Dried Beef, Bologna Sausages, also prime Ley per ny 
Hams; Cheese—Herkimer Co., Premium Dairy, Pine Apple. 
Sap Sago, Dutch Head, and Parmasan ; Fresh Italian Macearo- 
ni and Vermicelli; Underwood's Pickles and Saucers ; also Lun- 
don Fishand Beef Sicak Sauces ; Coffee—Old Government Java, 
Laguira, Strong Kio, and other kinds; East and West India 
Sweetmeats, Olives, Capers; Sardines, Sweet Oil, Tunny Fish, 
Anchovies ; Castile Palm Soap; English Split Peas; Sha- 
ker’s Sweet Corn, &e. &e. All of which will be suld on the most 
im the business of the 


reasonable terms. 
AsS. W. C. has been actively en 

store for the last six years, during which time (and for many 
years Dopey the principle of “ ‘Total Abstinenee from the 
sale all intoxicating drinks” has been strictly adhered to, 
and it being his determination to conduct the business, as here- 
tofore, he ary Wed eoustant attention to his business to merit a 
continuance of the patronage extended to the late coneern. 


_ july 27 


RISTIAN CONSISTENC Y.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication have recently published the following : viz. 
Christian Consistency ; or the Connexion between Es perimen- 
tal and Practical Rel gion: designed tor young Christians. By 
the Rev. C. Mannering. First American, from the last London 
edition, 18mo. Price furty-five cents, 
Tract No, —Claims of the Guspel Ministry to an 
eopgest. Price four cents, or two duliars and fifty cents per 
d WM. S. MARTIEN, Agent for the B 
j a of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
une 


ALUABLE PUBLICATIONS.—R. Carter, 58 Canal street, 
New York, has just reecived the following valuable works, 
which he offers for sale at the prices annexed. ‘They are pub- 
lished at Oxford, Ohio, and are belicved to be much cheaper than 


any ever offered to the public, 
Dick's ‘I heo » vol. rvyal 8vo, - - §32s8 
Lime Street ture=, Witsius on the Covenants, 
Hurd on the Prophecies, and Venn on Zacharias, 
all complete in vol. 4to, - - 350 


Napicr’s War, lvol. 8vo, - 25 
The above are ali bound in full sheep, with spring backs, 


style. 
R. C, has also just published, The Family at Heatherdal-, or 


which had received only one ploughing, which pro- 


the Influence of Christian Principl: Mre. Col. Mackay, of 
Inverness, 1 vol, 12mo, 


— 
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QTAMMERING CURED.—Dr, Comstock'’s Voeal Gymna- 
K sium and Lyceum for Elocution, Philadelphia, ‘This Insti- 
tution is o from the first of September till the last of June— 
during daly ond August there is a vacation, A) desirous of in- 
struction, either for the cure of Stammering, Lisping, or im- 
provement in Elocution, — learn the conditions of 
| ANDREW COMSTOCK, M. D 
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